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CHAPTER XxX. 


HE trip from San Francisco to Fort 

Vancouver by sea was devoid of any 
special incident. As Quartermaster and 
Commissary, Grant still had the regi- 
mental property in his care; and he man- 
aged it in the same business-like and 
successful manner on shipboard as on 
shore. 

As they sailed northward, the beauties 
of the Coast Range came in view, clothed 
in the green foliage of pine and fir. And 
when their ship swept into the broad 
mouth of the magnificent Columbia 
River, with its gentle banks, lined here 
and there with spruce, and pine, and fir 
reflected in the placid waters; the grand 
mountains rising in the distance, they 
realized a sense of relief from the tedium 
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of their long journey through the Gulf, 
over the pestilential Isthmus and up past 
the barren, sandy southern coast. 

The one-hundred-mile sail up the Co- 
lumbia, in contrast to their Southern 
experience, seemed like the delights of 
Paradise to the little army; and, when 
the ship anchored on the peaceful river 
in front of Fort Vancouver, they were all 
delighted to look upon its elevated site, 
its commanding position, its well-rounded 
slopes, and the gentle undulations, dotted 
over with scattering trees They felt 


happy to know that their new home was 
to be amid these charming environments. 
Landing, the regiment settled down to 
the enjoyment of the healthful climate of 
Vancouver. 
They were then adjacent to a vast 
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MT. HOOD, AS SEEN FROM FORT VANCOUVER. 
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Made for THE MIDLAND by the Weister Company, Portland, Ore. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF FORT VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON, 
Where Grant was stationed in 1852-3. 


primeval solitude, broken only by an oc- 
casional Indian tepee, or the distant 
trading-post of the Hudson Bay or the 
Northwest trading companies. At infre- 
quent intervals a solitary emigrant train 
from “the States” would wind its weary 
and dusty way, foot-sore and ragged, 
down into the Willamette Valley, in the 
heart of Oregon. Once a year a trading 
ship or two would furl its white sails and 
cast anchor in the beautiful river. Over 
all else, from mountains to the sea, over 
plain and river, brooded the peaceful 
silence of primeval solitude. 

This beautiful Oregon and Washington 
country, claimed by our government, was 
also claimed by Great Britain, and long 
had diplomacy struggled to solve the 
controversy between the two as to which 
had the better right. 

In 1811 an American settlement was 
founded at Astoria, near the mouth of 
the Columbia,—a mere trading post of 
the Astors. In 1805 Lewis and Clarke 
crossed the mountains and went down 
the river into Oregon. 

On the other side of the controversy, 
the British Hudson Bay trading com- 
pany long had trading posts in the dis- 
puted territory, embracing Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and parts of Montana and 
Wyoming,—thus both nations claimed 
it, principally by right of early occu- 
pancy. It was, indeed, a far-off empire. 
Neither gold nor silver was then known 


to be hid in its bosom; and its distant 
mountains and streams, inhabited only 
by Indians and wild beasts, were of such 
questionable value in the early days that 
both claimants were willing to defer the 
final settlement of the boundary; and 
thus it was that what was known in di- 
plomacy as “The Oregon Dispute” lin- 
gered, until it gradually grew into such 
prominence as to endanger the peaceful 
relations between the two countries. 

By treaty of 1819, it was agreed that, 
pending a definite settlement of owner- 
ship, the citizens of both countries might 
jointly occupy it. Neither country or- 
ganized any civil government, and the 
officers of the Hudson Bay company 
ruled the country with a mild and just 
control. 

Up to 1840 very few Americans had 


ventured over the rugged mountains, and 


fewer still had ventured on permanent 
settlement and agricultural pursuits. In 
1842-3, a new impulse was given to the 
Oregon emigration movement by one of 
those trifling incidents which now and 
then in the history of the world have 
sealed the fate of nations. 

In 1836, Dr. Marcus Whitman and the 
Rev. H. A. Spalding, with their young 
wives — the first white women whocrossed 
the Rocky Mountains— went out with the 
annual convoy of the American Fur com- 
pany, entered the Columbia Valley and 
founded a mission amongst the Indians. 
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British posts were along the Columbia, 
and the officers had reached the wise 
conclusion that permanent settlement and 
occupation were the necessary things to 
secure to Great Britain the better title to 
the country; and a plan to colonize it was 
matured by them. 

It happened that, in the late autumn of 
1842, Doctor Whitman was called from 
his mission home to visit a patient thirty 
miles distant, at one of the British posts. 

While dining, an incautious officer 
stated that a British colony was coming 
to occupy the country. He asserted that 
“ America was too late,” and “we have 
got the country.” 

Doctor Whitman heard it with amaze- 
ment, but kept silent, and that night rode 
back to his mission home with a silent 
resolve as large as the new empire to be 
lost or won, and as firmly fixed as the 
mountains that separated him from “the 


' States.” Within twenty-four hours he 


had arranged his affairs, mounted his 
horse, and, as winter was settling down 
over the mountains and covering them 
with snow, he started for Washin gt 


rE 


see the President and warn the country 
of the danger! 

He rode to Fort Hall, to Salt Lake, 
Santa Fé, Pueblo, and thence to St. Louis, 
—swimming rivers running thick with 
ice, borne down by storms and worn and 
exhausted by deep snows; still coura- 
geous, determined and unperturbed. 

From St. Louis he proceeded by stage, 
and reached Washington in five months 
after hearing the fateful words of the 
British officer. He lost no time in ap- 
pearing before President Tyler and Sec- 
retary of State Webster and making 
known to them the great value of the 
country in dispute and the danger he 
foresaw. 

He had planned the immediate organ- 
ization of an emigration movement to 
Oregon from the Western States, and at 
his stop in St. Louis had regaled the news- 
paper managers with tales of the great- 
ness and grandeur of Oregon; and the 
papers were thenceforth filled with the 
theme, and exploited the colonization 
movement that wouia begin the follow- 


to ingspring. This was industricusly aided 
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THE OLD BLOCK-HOUSE AT THE CASCADES, 
An outpost of Fort Vancouver, where Grant spent some time while stationed at Vancouver. 
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by papers in Washington and every part 
of the country, so that early in 1843, only 
a short time before Grant arrived at Jef- 
ferson Barracks a Second Lieutenant, 
there left the Missouri River a train of 
two hundred wagons, with fifteen hun- 
dred cattle and nine hundred people, 
chiefly from Missouri,—a few from Iowa 
and Illinois;—and these, after many 
months of weary travel, reached the cov- 
eted land of Oregon. 

Year after year other trains of emi- 
grants wound their sinuous way over 
plain, down the Western mountain slope 
and along the beautiful banks of the lower 
Columbia; and thus Oregon was settled 
and saved to the Union. In 1846, the 
joint occupancy came to an end, and 
further negotiations ended in fixing the 
boundary at 54° North. 

The Hudson Bay company had not 
removed all its posts from the Columbia 
when Grant arrived at Vancouver in 1853, 
and there was much friendly intercourse 
between its officers and those of our gar- 
rison at Vancouver. 

There was no city of Portland at that 
time. The little village of St. John, near 
the mouth of the Willamette River, was 
the only hamlet near Fort Vancouver. 

The scenery along the river, from the 
Fort to the Cascades, thirty miles dis- 
tant, is most picturesque and charming, 
the undulating country being partly cov- 
ered by fir, cedar and pine, while the 
mountains stand out in weird grandeur 
and magnificent boldness as one ap- 
proaches them. 

This was a favorite sail by boat, and 
Lieutenant Grant frequently made the 
trip, with other officers, spending some 
time at a block-house, a defense against 
the Indians at that point. 

There was also good hunting with 
plenty of game on the foot-hills and 
lower mountain slopes. A number of the 
officers were expert shots and successful 
hunters, and a dozen or more of them 
would occasionally outfit for a week, 
camping in the beautiful forests, on some 
bright stream, and returning with ample 
supply of fresh venison for the garrison. 
Grant was no hunter, though a gocd shot 


at a target, but he was always regarded 
as indispensable on these expeditions 
and had charge of camp. He said, while 
he could not hunt, he “could look after 
the boys, and keep them from starving or 
getting lost.” Practical utilitarianism was 
as characteristic of Grant on a sporting 
or pleasure expedition as in the more 
serious business of war. 

Where steady-going level-headedness 
was required, Grant was always in req- 
uisition, whether in the line of duty as 
an army officer, or on some volunteer 
expedition or adventure, for all knew 
that there would be no failure in any 
matter of detail that he assumed charge 
of. If Grant were otherwise engaged, 
voluntary expeditions of this kind were 
invariably postponed until he could ac- 
company and take command of the 
camp and arrange the details so neces- 
sary to the comfort of those engaged in 
the enterprise. 

The most extended expedition made 
while Grant was at Vancouver was to 
Mount Hood. The journey was made by 
fifty officers and men, well equipped for 
any emergency, for it was possible to 
meet Indians on mischief bent, as distant 
as fifty or sixty miles from the Fort. 
They spent two weeks in the outing. A 
more picturesque country and delightful 
—then in all its primeval charms— 
could nowhere be found. Expanses 
opened before them of park-like beauty, 
with gentle slopes and gracefully rounded 


undulations; trees of surpassing sym- 


metry, isolated here, in groups there, 
with luxuriant grass everywhere. Limpid 
streams came down from the mountains 
and flowed through cool forests, and now 
and then, as the cavalcade moved on- 
ward, a deer,— often several in a group, 
—would leap away in affright at the 
strange apparition thus suddenly appear- 
ing. 

Mount Hood, at the base of which 
camp was finally located, is one of the 
most beautiful elevations in America, 
not only in its cone-shaped form, but in 
its lower slopes and in its vestments of 
rich foliage of grass and flowers and for- 
est. It is an extinct volcano, 11,225 feet 
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in height, whose crest is crowned with 
glistening snow. 

Fifteen of the party, including Grant, 
made the ascent. The view from the 
crest was not only charming but awe- 
inspiring. 

As far as vision could extend with 
field-glass, ranges of mountains and hills 
and undulating valleys spread out before 
them, everywhere beautified with silvery 
streamlets; the vales clad in richest ver- 
dure, thickly dotted with flowers and 
with groves and forests; with coloring 
more beautiful than artist could paint, 
and with an atmosphere so pure that 
miles in distance seemed reduced to as 
many rods. 

While the party were thus viewing 
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then again hastily reappearing with a glo- 
ry of coloring inexpressible in language. 

Here, the surface would open into vast 
moving craters, their inner surfaces tinted 
by the sun-rays in beautiful variegated 
hues; there, columns of vapor would 
spring aloft, and separating in evanes- 
cent cloudlets flecked with prismatic 
colors, would float away as something 
mystic and ethereal, shimmering, dis- 
solving, vanishing. 

With uncovered heads, Grant and his 
companions looked down in silence, awe- 
inspired by this brilliant and dazzling 
spectacle. 

In less than an hour this far-reaching 
cloud had swept out over the plain and 
vanished, and they again beheld the solid 
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COLONEL SUMNER'S HEADQUARTERS, 
As it now appears at Fort Vancouver, Washington, where Grant was stationed in 1852-3. 


this panorama of mountain and plain in 
admiring wonder, a wide expanse of 
cloud floated slowly over the lower 
mountain tops and enveloped Mount 
Hood far below the summit where they 
were standing, shutting out from their 
vision all else of the world as effectually 
as if the mountain had suddenly sunk 
into a vast ocean, and the peak on which 
they stood was a tiny islet in the midst 
of a world of waters. 

The bright sun-rays pierced the sur- 
face of this vapor-sea, and its tumultuous 
swirls, its rolling upheavals, its swift 
billowy movements, were lighted up by 
silver and gold and rainbow tints, rapidly 
appearing, alternating, vanishing, and 


earth about and beneath them, as before 
the cloud had made them prisoners in 
the sky. 

Most of the party who remained in 
camp engaged in a royal hunt while the 
climbers were ascending the mountain, 
and when all met in camp at eventide 
and had finished relating their experi- 
ences during the days they had been 
separated, experiences on the mountain 
and in the chase, they all wearily wrapped 
their blankets about them and lay down 
to sleep. 

They were soon reposing in profound 
slumber, except two sentinels at a little 
distance and one of the sleepless Indian 
guides, who now and then indulged in 
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stirring up the dying embers of the camp- 
fire. 

The fire had been carelessly built near 
a mammoth spruce which stood isolated 
on the smooth, gentle slope where the 
camp was located. The result of stirring 
the slumbering fire was that a tiny blaze 
crept a few feet along the dry needles to 
the body of the great tree, which was 
covered with pitch exuded from trunk 
and limb, from root to tip a hundred feet 
in the sky, and in a moment there was a 
roar as of the rumblings of a volcano or 
the sweep of a mighty tornado; the red 
flame enveloped the whole tree and every 
branch and leaf, and leaped far up into 
the heavens, illuminating midnight with 
a glare anda horror as if the volcano had 
again suddenly burst into eruption! Cries 
of alarm instantly brought every sleeper 
to his feet, and a histy retreat to a 
respectful distance for safety and obser- 
vation followed in quicker time than is 
prescribed in military tactics. 

Grant’s first act was to call for aid to 
run out of danger the two wagons which 
constitut.d their entire transportation. 
This done, and the camp impedimenta 
hastily removed, the party watched the 





grand pyrotechnic display until the flame 
faded out and the great tree stood, with 
many thousand tiny burning tapers glim- 
mering as little stars, amidst universal 
darkness. The campers then resumed 
their bivouac. 

Grant's recital of his many Pacific 
Coast experiences was always graphic, 
for in his ante bellum days, before his 
prominence and responsibilities made 
him afraid to talk, he was a fairly bril- 
liant conversationalist; and then, too, his 
ample fund of knowledge made him a 
most interesting and profitable com- 
panion. 

Grant had not many remarkable ex- 
periences while at Fort Vancouver. He 
constantly chafed under his enforced 
separation from his wife and family; 
in the spring of 1853 Grant and three 
other officers, who had knowledge of 
farming when younger, concluded that 
they could increase their scanty incomes 
by raising a crop of potatoes. Grant 
more especially as the great expense of 
living on the Pacific Coast in those days 
made it seem hopeless that they could 
join him in that distant land. 

Vegetables had been selling at enor- 
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Photographed by the Weister Company, Portland, Ore., exclusively for THE MIDLAND. 
THE HOUSE WHERE GRANT LIVED WHEN AT THE BLOCK-HOUSE AT THE CASCADES, 
COLUMBIA RIVER, WHILE STATIONED AT FORT VANCOUVER. 
The front part of the house has been rebuilt since 1854. 
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OLD FORT VANCOUVER. 
From an old drawing loaned the author by Mr. Glenn N. Ranck.* 


mous prices, and especially potatoes, and 
bought a pair of worn-out horses from 
emigrants, recuperated them, plowed the 
ground, and the other three found the 
seed and did the planting. The crop 
was sO enormous, and so many others 
planted potatoes at the same time, that 
they were of too little value to pay for 
digging, and most of them were given 
to any who needed and would gather 
them. 

On July 5, 1853, Colonel Bliss, of the 


Adjutant-General's office, died, and his 
death resulted in Grant’s promotion to 
the Captaincy of a company then sta- 
tioned at Humboldt Bay, California; but 
he did not receive notice of his promo- 
tion, nor orders to proceed to his new 
command, until in September. There 
was no vessel sailing from the Columbia 
River to his new destination. The only 
way to reach his new command was to 
sail to San Francisco, thence by ship to 
Humboldt Bay. 


(To be continued.) 





*In sending this old drawing of Fort Vancouver, 
Mr. Glenn N. Ranck, a local historian, also sent 
the author the following data relating to its his- 
tory, and also relating to Grant’s sojourn there: 

“Fort Vancouver was established in 1824 by the 
Hudson Bay company as their headquarters on 
the Pacific. For over twenty years that historic 
pene a | held possession of the post under the 
treaty of ‘joint occupancy’ then in force between 
this country and Great Britain. When Great 
Britain relinquished her claim to this territory in 
1846, the old fur-trading company moved out, and 
the deserted Fort was soon occupied by United 
States troops, and the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted over the block-house where the fiag of St. 
George had Jong defiantly waved. 

‘The sketch was made by a local artist in 1850, 
and gives a true picture of the Fort and grounds 
when Grant was stationed here. Somie of the old 
buildings still remain,— mute monuments of that 
historic and romantic past. . 

“‘Grant’s life here was peaceful and uneventful. 

‘* Among the old settlers of Vancouver who were 
acquainted with Grant at that time is ex-Mayor 
Louis Sohns, who was a member of the Territorial 


Legislature and of the Constitutional Convention 
for the new State of Washington. He remembers 
the future hero as a quiet, painstaking officer, who 
was good to his men and honorable in all his deal- 
ings. And this is the testimony of all who knew 
him. While they did not regard Grant as likely 
to become a famous commander, he won their 
sincere respect as a thoughtful, conscientious 
American soldier. 

‘**General Grant’s last visit to Vancouver was in 
1880, on his return from his famous trip around 
the globe. In his briet remarks on that occasion, 
he spoke feelingly of the many pleasant memories 
of his life in the old Fort. 

“The whole town turned out to meet and wel- 
come him. The writer was present in the proces- 
sion of school-children. As he grasped the hand 
of that modest and unassuming man, who had 
held the highest place in the gift of the Nation, he 
was deeply thrilled with the inspiration of sucha 
wonderful and glorious career. 

** May millions yet unborn be moved to deeds of 
honor and patriotism by the glorious traditions in- 
separably associated with the immortal name of 
Grant!” 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S WORK AMONG THE 
NEGROES. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TUSKEGEE CONFERENCE AND VISIT TO TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


By SuSAN SANDS. 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON, the 
principal and founder of the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, was 
known to those interested in the negro 
race as a man of marked ability long be- 
fore the Atlanta Exposition, where he 
made his début before the Southern peo- 
ple. 

For several years I have been engaged 
as teacher in a colored college, under the 
direction of the American Missionary 
Association. When an invitation was re- 
ceived, requesting the presence of our 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
The Eminent Negro Orator, Refurmer and Educator. 





teachers at the Farmers and Workers’ 
conference to be held at Tuskegee, sev- 
eral of our number decided to go. 

Before reaching Tuskegee on this trip, 
it may be of interest to relate something 
concerning the school, and of its founder, 
Booker T. Washington, who has cer- 
tainly received much honor and attention 
during the past year. We can show no 
picture of Booker as a boy, for he was 
born in slavery. He was eleven years of 
age at the close of the war. Of his early 
life he says: “My first recollection isZof 
a small one-room log hut on a 
large slave plantation in Virginia. 
After the close of the war, while 
working in the coal mines of West 
Virginia for the support of my 
mother, I heard in some accidental 
way of Hampton Institute. When 
I learned that it was a school where 
a colored boy could study, could 
have achance to work for his board, 
and at the same time be taught how 
to work and to realize the dignity 
of labor, I resolved to go there. 
Bidding my mother good-by, I 
started out one morning to find my 
way to Hampton, though I was al- 
most penniless and had no definite 
idea of where Hampton was. By 
walking, begging rides, and paying 
for a portion of the journey on the 
steam-cars, I finally succeeded in 
reaching the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. I was without money or 
friends. I slept under a sidewalk, 
and by working on a vessel the 
next day I earned money to contin- 
ue my way to the institute, where I 
arrived with a surplus of 50 cents. 
At Hampton I found the opportu- 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON'S WORK. I! 


nity —in the.way of build- 
ings,teachers and industries 
provided by the generous 

-to get training in the 
class-room and by practical 
touch with industrial life, to 
learn thrift, economy and 
push. I was surrounded by 
an atmosphere of business, 
Christian influence, and a 
spirit of self-help that 
seemed to have awakened 
every faculty in me and 
caused me forthe first time 
to realize what it meant to 
be a man instead of a piece 
of property.” 

Booker T. Washington 
graduated from Hampton 
in 1875. He taught school 
three terms in Malden, 
West Virginia, and then 
attended Wayland Semi- 
nary in Washington, D. C. 
In the year 1880 he was 
calledto Hampton to teach 
in the Indian department 
in which he met with great 
success. 

The next year a request 
reached Hampton from Al- 
abama, asking that a fit 
person be selected to take 
charge of a normal and in- 
dustrial school for colored 
students to be established 
at Tuskegee. Booker T. 
Washington was appointed. 

On arriving at Tuskegee, 
Mr. Washington found that 
the legislature had appro- 
priated $2,000 to pay the 
teachers, but had made no 
provision fora schoolhouse. 
An old church was at last 
secured, and a shed an.- 
swered the purpose of a 
recitation room. Two lady 
teachers were appointed. 
This was the beginning of 
what now lies before us as 
we roll into Tuskekee. In- 
stead of the old church and 








shed we see thirty buildings, large and 
small forthe accommodation of eight hun- 
dred pupils and eighty instructors. Four- 
teen hundred acres of land belong to the 
school. The property is valued at $280,- 
ooo. All but three of the thirty build- 
ings were erected by student labor. “We 
made the bricks,” said an enthusiastic 
student; “the timber was sawed by us at 
the saw-mill belonging to the school ; we 
did the brick-masonry, plastering, paint- 
ing, carpentry work, tinning, and slating, 
and made most of the furniture. In that 
way we were able to learn our trades and 
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many books by well-known authors. On 
meeting the members of the faculty I dis- 
covered one of the secrets of Booker 
Washington’s success in his school. It 
lies in his ability to select the right teach- 
ers. They certainly are a body of cul- 
tured men and women. Some are gradu- 
ates of Northern colleges. Fisk University 
is well represented. All are from good 
schools. 

Boys and girls in various parts of the 
buildings and on the grounds, wore 
badges marked “Guides.” As we had 
about an hour before the meeting, we 


THE SHOEMAKING DEPARTMENT. 


pay our way in school while pursuing our 
studies.” 

We are now at Alabama Hall, one of 
the largest of the buildings. Our pro- 
fessors are recognized by two of their 
former students, now teachers at Tuske- 
gee, who claim them for guests in their 
own homes. 

Made at home in one of the teachers’ 
rooms, we look around us with much of 
satisfaction. The room is neatly and 
tastefully arranged. Late magazines and 
books are on thetable. The latest works 
on the subjects taught in the school are 
to be found in the book-case, besides 


procured the services of a bright boy, 


about twelve years of age. Cap in hand, 
he took us through the teachers’ and the 
students’ dining rooms. The two rooms 
seat nearly athousand persons. Next we 
went through the im .nense kitchens where 
cooking was in progress ona grand scale, 
for 2,000 people were expected to eat 
dinner there that day. The bakery was 
next in order, where two barrels of flour 
are used daily for bread, although the 
students have corn cakes fer breakfast 
and dinner and bread for supper only. 
We next passed tothe laundry. Thirty 
girls are employed here. Inthe ironing 
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A SECTION UF THE LAUNDRY —THE IRONING ROOM. 


room we saw many proofs that the work 
was well done. 

Here I met anold colored woman whose 
face was glowing. ‘“ Nobody can't. tell 
me no mo’ that a niggah can’t learn 
nothin’,” said she. 

“ Did you ever think so?” I asked. 

“No, not really,” she replied, “but I’s 
never been nowhere’s befo’. When I see 
all these doin’s and know no white per- 
son bosses ’em, I know the colored people 
who does ’em mus’ know heaps.” 

I quite agreed with her. Tuskegee is 
one of the best proofs that exist to-day of 
the ability of the American negro. 

The Seniors’ Home, a very tasteful 
cottage where the senior girls “keep 
house,” was the last place visited. We 
were then ready for the conference. This 
was held in the pavilion used for com- 
mencement exercises. Theinterior would 
gladden the heart of any patriot. The 
stars and stripes wereeverywhere. Small 
palm branches were also used for deco- 
rations, which gave the place quite a 
tropical air. 

Our first greeting was from the Tuske- 
gee band, which played a number of 
selections while the people were gather- 
ing. A chorus sang old plantation melo- 


dies, then we all joined in singing “ Am 
I Soldier of the Cross?” After prayer, 
the conference was opened by Booker T. 
Washington. He said: 

“I wish to call attention to the original 
purpose of these conferences. They are 
designed for the rank and file of the peo- 
ple, with the view of finding out such 
troubles as are within our own power to 
remedy. We can remedy our industrial 
condition, we can have a higher order of 
religion and better morals. We can ac- 
quire property. I hope each one has 
come to get something to carry back with 
him. The conference will not amount to 
much if you simply consider yourself 
alone. You must carry into your own 
community the help you get here. Lay 
hold on something that witl help you and 
then use it to help somebody else. I 
want to see evidence of the value of 
these meetings in every community. | 
hope you will speak out. We want to 
know the truth, whatever it may be. Do 
not exaggerate. If things are bad, say 
so; if good, say so. No one has been 
asked to prepare a speech.” 

“Extemporaneous speaking among 
these uneducated farmers!” thought I. 
How can it be made profitable? This was 
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soon answered. The questions to be dis- 
cussed were already clearly defined. If 
the speaker wandered, Booker Washing- 
ton questioned him. After all the points 
had been covered, “ We thank you very 
much indeed; kindly and honestly said,” 
or similar reassuring words from the 
chairman, put the speaker in his seat, 
and in no way offended. 

Concerning ownership of land it was 
discovered that but a small per cent of 
those present owned the farms on which 
they lived, although a number reported 
large tracts as being owned by colored 
men in their county. The question was 
asked whether anyone was unable to buy 
land on account of his color. Some 
thought this to be the case, but nearly all 
thought there would be no trouble in 
buying land if they had the money to 
pay for it. Others thought the terms 
were too hard. An old man said he 
owned no land and never expected to 
own but six feet, and he must die to get 
that. Another reported that overseers 
were put over the laborers in his county. 
This caused a stir of indignation. The 
name of the county was demanded. “We 
won't go there,” seemed to voice the 
entire convention. 

“The three months’ school, the one- 
room cabin and the immoral minister 
must go,” has been thundered at these 
conventions year after year. Each con- 
vention shows advancement. Many re- 
ported the lengthening of the school 
term by private funds. A dissatisfaction 
with the one-room cabin is a good sign. 
These cabins are being replaced by more 
commodious dwellings. It was urged 
that the immoral among the leaders, or 
in the ranks, should be made to feel the 
condemnation of all. 

When the convention adjourned Mr. 
Washington invited all present to stay 
to dinner. Here surely was hospitality 
on a large scale. 

The visit to the shops where twenty- 
five industries are represented was one 
of great interest. To teach the student 
the dignity of labor and help him to put 


brains into his work is the aim of such 
instruction. Slavery taught false senti- 
ments, something more substantial than 
the ghost of which remains to-day. 
Booker Washington says: 

“Slavery taught the white man that 
labor with the hands was something fit 
for the negro only. It is true that there 
was a large class of poor white people 
who labored with the hands, but they did 
it because they were not able to secure 
negroes to work for them. The white 
man was held before the negro as the 
highest type of civilization, but the negro 
noted that this highest type himself did 
no labor; hence he argued that the less 
work he did the more nearly he would be 
like a white man. He always associated 
labor with toil, drudgery and something 
to be escaped. 

“All this is gradually changing, and 
the parents who themselves sought to 
escape work are so anxious to give their 
children training in intelligent labor that 
every institution which gives such train- 
ing in the handicrafts is crowded.” 

The teacher and pupils in each of the 
departments showed genuine pride in 
their work. We found a very enthusi- 
astic young man in the blacksmith shop, 
who showed us a dozen or more different 
kinds of horseshoes and explained the 
conditions under which each should be 
used. “We also study the anatomy of 
the foot,” he said, dissecting a horse’s 
hoof for our benefit. 

We were told at the tin shop that all 


‘the tinware used in the institution was 


made here. Small tin cups were given 
us as souvenirs. 

A boy in the harness shop told us that 
the harness he was making was a special 
order from a white man down town. 

In the machine shop we found a boy 
who made a perfect model locomotive, 
which was exhibited at Atlanta. “I made 
it before coming here,” he said, “or no 
one would have looked at it. It would 
be easily done here, but I had never seen 
the inside of an engine, and was obliged 
to make that up out of my own head.” 
He set it in motion for us. 
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The students were present at the eve- 
ning meeting, and listened to addresses 
from some of the most distinguished vis- 
itors. The need of higher education for 
the negro was dwelt upon, but the prev- 
alent thought was that there should be 
no conflict between that and industrial 
education. 

Next morning the Workers’ Confer- 
ence was held. The questions under 
discussion were whether or not the con- 
ferences had been helpful in the past, 
also what more could be done for the 
elevation of the masses. Local confer- 
ences are now organized in many places, 
and are doing much good. 

To my knowledge, only one Southern 
white man spoke during the convention. 
He approved of the work, and spoke of 
the mutual dependence of the two races. 
Booker Washington said: “Another year 
we will invite the Southern white people 
here to discuss the things pertaining to our 
mutual progress.” It will be of interest 
to see whether the invitation is accepted. 


Mrs. Booker Washington gave a very 
interesting and suggestive account of the 
way she reached the wives of the farmers, 
who come to Tuskegee every Saturday. 
She gathers them into a room, rented for 
the purpose in a convenient section of 
the town, and instructs them in cooking, 
housekeeping, how to train children, how 
to protect health, etc. 

The conference closed on the afternoon 
of the second day. We had been enter- 
tained in a most kind and thoughtful 
manner. An old colored man once met 
a white man whom he very much ad- 
mired, and, wishing to compliment him, 
he said, “You has a white skin, but, 
thank the Lord, you has got a black 
heart.” If the kindness, forbearance and 
good will manifested at Tuskegee are 
signs of the “black heart,” we trust we 
brought away hearts several shades 
darker than we took there. We cer- 
tainly came back to our labors among 
the colored people greatly helped and 
encouraged. 





A SUNSET SONG. 


ALLID sunset, fade away! 
Time hath lost another day; 

One day gone to those before,— 
Who can tell how many more! 
In the weary sunset land, 

Where the days unnumbered die, 
Still their ghosts in order stand, 

Waiting judgement, by and by. 


Royal days with golden hours, 
Summer days with purple flowers, 
Autumn days with falling leaves, 
When the wailing forest grieves. 
Some have faces young and fair; 
Some are worn, and old, and gray; : 
Some are reverent as a prayer; 
Some are indolently gay. 


Far beyond the western sea, 
There they wait for you and me,— 
Silent, gathering one by one, 


Till their gathering is done. 


Will F. Brewer. 





VI. 


T LAST we are to see Mexico! But 
not by our beloved van and trusty 
horses. This is a grief to us; but, think- 
ing of the many unpleasant things we 
have overcome and converted into amuse- 
ment in this long wagon-ride, we decide 
that henceforth it shall be a joy to us to 
travel by rail. 

But whyfor go we not by van? Be- 
cause the knowing have insisted that 
where the iron way could find base 
enough for only a narrow gauge the van 
can find no gauge atall. Possibly. Still 
we are loth to exchange the old for the 
new. 

But it is done, and now ’tis the other 
man who says “all aboard.” We may 
not halt for the gorgeous bloom, nor to 
startle and please the native by pointing 
at him the little square case he has 
learned to know and stand for. For 
none of these may we stop the van. But 
only at the station, from which it is hard 
to find the town or city. For, with per- 
haps two exceptions, the Mexican Na- 
tional has not been permitted to lay its 
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rails within the city limits; but, ofttimes, 
it is some few miles away, and horse-cars 
or carriages complete the journey. Again, 
with an exception: this is at Celaya, the 
pretty mining town upon the hilltop, 
where no trail has yet been made that 
can be used by more than man (on foot) 
or burro. 

But, to start at the beginning: The 
ride from Corpus to Laredo, always 
spoken of as most dreary, was made de- 
lightful for us by kind Fortune, who 
poured upon us the vial of her compas- 
sion the night before we started, in a 
very welcome rain. Thus the dust was 
settled and the day assured to be not too 
hot, and nothing was there to dread— 
even cactus plains are pleasant to look 
upon under such circumstances. 

Arrived at Laredo, we found so little 
to investigate that a restful night was the 
only thing sought. This and a good 
breakfast put us in the proper humor for 
our start. At the station all was comfort 
and courtesy. Railway officials and em- 
ployes vied with each other in acts of 
kindness, and in a little while we found 
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ourselves e7 route, with part of the bag- 
gage left to the care of the obliging 
railway, to bide our return. 

The first trial speedily followed. Just 
after crossing the bridge, we saw a cara- 
van of six burros, laden with men, women, 
children and the meager household fur- 
nishings of the poor Mexican, in most 
wonderful juxtaposition. I jumped for 
my kodak and called lustily for “John” 
to “stopa minute!” but tonoavail. The 
picturesque group remained, but I, alas, 
hurried on. 

At Nueva Laredo the train stops long 
enough for the examination of baggage 
by the Mexican revenue officials, always 
courteous and expeditious. This exam- 
ination is conducted with a consideration 
and liberality which makes it seem a 
mere matter of form. But we are told of 
suspicious personages whose repacking is 
no small matter. However, the honest 
traveler has nothing to dread from the 
inspectors. At the station here one may 
change his money for coin of the realm, 
the rate of exchange being two hundred 
Mexican centavos for one American dol- 
lar, for bills or coin indiscriminately. 

For several hours after crossing the 
border the road is uninteresting, and 
only on a perfect day a matter of enjoy- 
ment. The first unusual feature of the 


landscape is noted shortly after leaving 





Lampazos. On the right is a plateau, of 
something over 1,500 feet elevation, upon 
the top of which is a level plain of nearly 
one hundred thousand acres. This is 
known as the Mesa de la Cartujanos. 
But the Indians are gone from the table- 
land, and in their stead roam the herds 
of the Irishman, whom Mexican hospi- 
tality has succored. 

From this time until we reach the city 
we are never out of sight of the blue 
mountains. Although the traveler is fre- 
quently disappointed, as was the violin- 
ist, who thought to walk over to the 
mountain while the train stopped for 
dinner. When told the distance was 
thirty miles, she gave it up. 

It is hard to tell just when the route 
strikes the old Indian trail which Taylor 
and his army followed half a century 
since; but at Monterey we were certainly 
near it, for the Colonel recognized and 
introduced to us his old friends of the 
saddle and the mitre. 

At Monterey we made a short stop, 
thinking to get a glimpse of the haven 
for which we were sailing. And a truly 
typical city it is. How enchanted we 
were with the strangeness of it all! The 
tight trousers, short coats and peaked 
hats of the men; the mantillas and ta- 
palos of the women; and, above all, the 
gay zerapes and ponchas of the men and 





PASEO DE LA REFORMA. 


A fashionable drive in the City of Mexico, 
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PLAZA MAYOR, SHOWING THE NATIONAL PALACE AND A BIT OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


CITY OF MEXICO. 


boys, were a sight to repay a journey of 
a thousand miles to see. 

A short time given to supper was all 
we could spare from the plaza, with its 
quaint fountain, its old trees and its won- 
derful groupings of wondrously attired 
human beings. Oh, it is essentially Mex- 
ican! And if one may not take time for 
the trip to Mexico, a run to Monterey 
must not be omitted from Southern trav- 
els. It must be made by all who would 
get in touch with the romanticism and pic- 
turesqueness of the ages past. Fronting 
the plaza is the handsome Cathedral, 
which, at the time of the American at- 
tack, was used as a powder magazine. A 
massive building, the exterior effect is 
decidedly impressive, and, being Holy 
Week, we found it scarcely less so within. 
The, choir-boys in scarlet, the votaries 
with lighted candles at the various shrines, 
the covered altars, all combined to im- 
press us with the earnestness and sincerity 
of the devotees. During the evening the 
band played in the plaza, and the people 
by many hundreds congregated to sit in 
quiet bliss upon the many benches, or to 
promenade in strange enjoyment—the 
sexes separate. 

At eleven o’clock we found our car and 
returned to the station, planning a longer 
stay on our return.— But the “best laid 
schemes” “gang aft agley.” At or near 
Saltillo the unusual altitude began to 


make itself felt among us, and we had an 
invalid in our midst. No more stops 
now, but a straight journey to the city 
where hopes of recovery were falsely en- 
tertained. 

From Tolucca to the city our flying 
transit made us long for slower progress. 
The mountain views, with the nestling 
hamlets, deserted or open churches, min- 
iature farms, immense maguey fields, 
scantily clothed natives, and unexpected 
glints of the river below, all together 
beggar description. But I, for one, de- 
cided that my next trip through this 
locality shall be on foot, that I may 
leisurely and thoroughly enjoy it all. 

The first sight of the city was of the 
Palace of Chapultepec, upon the Hill of 
the Grasshopper. White and gleaming, 
it smiled a welcome to us. 

Our arrival was on the morning of Sat- 
urday of Glory, in the Roman calendar 
the day set aside to commemorate the 
death and disgrace of Judas. In our 
drive from the station to our hotel we 
were first startled and then amused to 
see men and boys with their loads of 
grotesque figures, in size from that of the 
customary doll toa giant man. But the 
pieces of silver which invariably dotted 
the raiment led us to recognize the traitor 
Judas. These effigies were filled with 
sawdust and powder, and were hung by 
the purchaser above the doorways and 
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windows of shops and dwellings, and on 
Sunday morning, as the bell sounded for 
the unveiling of the altars, the strings 
were cut, and throughout the city, with a 
terrific burst, thousands of Judases per- 
ished amid the cheers of the multitude. 

We were lodged while in Mexico in 
the Hotel del Jardin, once the ancient 
convent and 
garden of the 


Franciscan "eye 
monks. And fg 4 
next door, the ee! 


one-time refec- ae 
tory, where used 
to congregate 
the hundred 
“jolly fathers” 
for wine and 
meat, is now a 
livery and 
boarding stable 
for horses. So 
have the mighty 
fallen! 

Being com- 
fortably housed 
and well fed— 
and right here 
let me say, cor- 
recting the prev- 
alentimpression 
in the States, 
that, throughout 
the extent of the 
republic from 
Laredo to the 
city, one need 
never go hungry 
—for better 
meals were 
never served than we found on every 
occasion where we asked food. I remem- 
ber no single instance of unpalatable 
food being presented us, and we dined 
with the Mexican, the American and the 
European, as fortune favored us. 

Our first excursion was to the market, 
the Plaza Mayor and the Cathedral, on 
Easter morning. The market and the 
plaza are so distinctively Mexican that I 
feel any attempt at description would be 
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MEXICAN WATER-CARRIER. 


fruitless. But of the Cathedral a word 
may be said. It is built upon the site of 
the great Aztec temple (teocalli) de- 
scribed by Wallace in “The Fair God.” 
The heathen temple was speedily demol- 
ished by the Spaniards, when the city 
was conquered, and but a few stones, 
now lying in a group of cactus near the 
Cathedral, tel | 
of the splendid 
edifice devoted 
to the worship 
of the sun. Up- 
on the partition 
of the city, this 
site was set 
apart as a Chris- 
tian church, ac- 
tually built be- 
fore 1524, A. D., 
although the 
first stone of the 
existing build- 
ing was not laid 
until 1573. The 
building isa 
very large one, 
built of stone 
and handsome- 
ly ornamented, 
both without 
and within. The 
position of the 
choir, in accord- 
ance with the 
Spanish custom, 
is in the middle 
of the nave. The 
main altar is a 
very elaborate 
affair, erected as 
recently as 1850. Two organs in carved 
cases rise from the lateral tribunals to the 
height of the arches of the aisles, and the 
altar of the kings, in the apse, reaches, 
in its wealth of gold and magnificent 
paintings, from the pavement to the roof. 
Beneath this altar lie buried the heads of 
Hidalgo and some of his companions in 
the cause of liberty. Within the chapel 
of San Felipe de Jesus are the remains 
of the Liberator, the unfortunate first 
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Emperor, Augustin Iturbide. Immedi- 
ately across the plaza from the Cathedral 


is the City Hall, standing upon the ground 


first assigned to municipal buildings, and 
upon which the first Hall was completed 
in 1532. 

On the East of the square is the Na- 
tional Palace and Post-office. Directly 
south of the Palace lies the Market Vo- 
lador, on the site of the “new house” of 
Montezuma, afterwards the property of 
Cortés, sometimes a bull-ring, and, in 
1649, the scene of the celebrated auto de 
Jé, one of the memorable church festivals 
of Mexico, in which fifteen persons per- 
ished. 

North of the Palace stands the Arch- 
Episcopal Palace, now a government 
building devoted to prosaic uses, and 
between this and the Cathedral is the 
curious and interesting monument to En- 
rico Martinez, the famous engineer, by 
whom the drainage of the valley was 
effected by the cut of Nochistongo. On 
this monument is much interesting en- 
gineering data, such as the bench mark 
from which elevations are computed, the 
record of the level of the water of Lake 





Texcoco at various 
epochs, the magnetic 
declination, etc. 
West of the Cath- 
edral is the National 
pawn-shop, founded 
by Pedro Romero de 
Terreros, Condé de 
Regla, for the char- 
itable purpose of en- 
abling the poor of 
the Capital to obtain 
loans on pledges at a 
low rate of interest, 
It occupies the site 
of the palace of Cor- 
tés. Upon its estab- 
lishment it was en- 
dowed with $300,000, 
and no charges were 
made for loans, the 
borrower upon re- 
paying his loan be- 
ing invited to make 
a gift for the maintenance of the charity. 
This led to such abuse that a low rate 
was fixed and has been since maintained. 
Unredeemed pledges are placed on sale, 
plainly marked with a price that is less- 
ened each month, until the article is sold 
or the sum advanced upon it has been 
reached. In this way tourists often find 
rare jewels and other relics at a low price. 
The early afternoon was passed in the 
Alameda, where the band plays every 
Sunday and Thursday from ten to one 
o’clock. The Alameda has historic as 


-well as present attractions. Upon the 


western half was erected the stone plat- 
form whereon were burned the criminals 
condemned by the Inquisition, among 
others the fifteen mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Volador Market. Its pres- 
ent attractions are manifold, but trees, 
grass and music can scarcely be de- 
scribed. A very good photograph of one 
of the many attractive spots of the 
Alameda was reproduced, together with 
a picture of the castle at Chapultepec, in 
the May number of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. 

To complete a perfect Mexican Sun- 
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day, we should have gone to the bali 
game, the circus or the bull-fight for the 
afternoon; but, instead, we rested and 
entertained the invalid with an account 
of our excursions. 

When next we went abroad it was to 
visit the prison of Santiago Tlaltelolco, 
fifty years ago the abiding place, for a 
time, of our Colonel, the then guest of 
the Republic. The Colonel, in his remi- 
niscences, finds no fault with his treat- 
ment at that time, but insists that, in 
point of comfort, the Jardin is a “wee 
bit” preferable to the Santiago as a lodg- 
ing house. The history of the Santiago 
Tlaltelolco goes back to the time of the 
Montezumas, when Cortés found it nec. 
essary to build a fortress which should 
overlook the captured monarch in his 
enforced retirement. From the roof of 
this ancient building we could easily see 
the spot where Montezuma was stoned to 
death, at the corner of the building now 
and since 1841 used as an_ industrial 
school for orphans. Possibly few of the 


American prisoners of '47 realized upon 
what historic grounds they were quar- 
tered. 

One morning we drove down the Paseo 
de la Reforma, with its beautiful trees 
and monuments— chief among which is 


the large molding of Carlos IV—to the 
Hill of the Grasshopper, through the 
circling drives of Chapultepec, past the 
giant trees, up the steep ascent to the 
castle of the Montezumas and the Diazes 
—the summer home of the Mexican 
rulers of four hundred years. Although 
our Spanish was limited and our courte- 
ous guide knew little English, we were 
able to understand, as we made our 
way through the regal chambers, the uses 
to which the: various rooms were put. 
The large halls, handsomely decorated, 
and the tapestried salons are beautiful 
indeed; and from the marble-paved ter- 
races the delightful Valley of Mexico 
lies before us. From the pleasant court 
of the castle we saw the cadets of the 
military academy assemble for roll-call, 
—and West Point seemed not so far 
away. 

But one can never tire of Mexico, and 
an entire year would be none too much 
to spend in the beautiful city. For us, 
however, the stay was necessarily short. 
The invalid must needs return to lower 
lands. Hastily we started home. 

Some incidents of the return were full 
of interest. We left the city by the after- 
noon train, that we might have daylight 
again on the scenery between Mexico 
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MEXICAN PLOWING. 


and Tolucca. For purposes of rest, as 
well as because the train went no farther, 
we stopped for the night at Tolucca. 
There are two hotels here, which, ac- 
cording to the guide-book, are about 
equally bad. We started for the Leon 
de Oro, and were fortunate enough to 
have presented to us a card of introduc- 
tion. Arrived at the ho- 


the landlord — who returned to add to 
the confusion — refused to give us rooms 
because his good ones were taken and 
he had none good enough for dignitaries 
such as we! By persistence, we at last 
obtained large, airy rooms, with tiled 
floors and iron bedsteads furnished with 
mattresses laid upon half-inch planks — 





tel, we learned that no Ee 
one there spoke English, |/~ 
—that our introduction | 
was to the other hotel. 
A wedding in high life, 
with the attendant ban- 
quet, had quite filled the 
town, but we were unable 
to ascertain if spare 
rooms could be had at 
the Oro, because our card 
was directed to the other 
place; and, ourselves in- 
different, to the other ho- 
tel we must go. We went 
presented the card again 
and met with a similar 
reception —no English 
and the lardlord not in. 
Our limited knowledge 
of the language, howev- 
er, led us to conclude we 
were again at the wrong 
place. Tired with mov- 
ing about, we insisted on 
having rooms. After a 
ime we discovered that 
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no springs. Expecting an uncomfort- 
able night, we prepared to endure, but 
were surprised at a good night’s sleep. 
An excellent cup of coffee was obtained 
in the morning, and we took the train for 
Acambaro, a delightfully do-nothing, 
down-at-the-heel, little Mexican town, 
where Hidalgo concentrated his army 
previous to moving on the city in 1810. 
Here, also, is the wonderful stone bridge 
that the devil built! The bridge across 
the Lerma having repeatedly been washed 
out with considerable damage, an Indian 
going to the priest offered to build a 
bridge which should stand. He did this, 
and when it had been thoroughly tested 
the Indian was burned for being in league 
with His Satanic Majesty —for who else 
could do this thing! But the bridge still 
stands. 

From Acambaro we traveled rapidly, 
passing through Celaya, the little mining 
town which, as tradition says, was founded 
by sixteen married men and seventeen 
bachelors. A good place to buy opals 
and sweetmeats. Thence to San Luis 
Obispo, where the seven years’ drouth 
has introduced the ancient custom of 
carrying water from the public fountain. 


From the platform of the train we were 
shown the rock from which the bandit, 
Juan Medina, leaped when pursued by the 
officers, and from which he is supposed 
to be still flying in space, as his remains 
were never found. The sight of wooden 
plows, drawn by oxen yoked at the horns, 
and the primitive well-sweeps,— neither 
of which are often seen excepting in an 
illustrated Bible,—seemed strange in- 
deed. Before reaching Saltillo, many 
interesting hamlets are seen, where the 
huts are rarely five feet square and built 
of adobe or thatch. 

Then there is the battle-field of Buena 
Vista; and, after leaving Saltillo, the 
mountain scenery is wonderful!y impress- 
ive until Los Muertos (so named from the 
Indian massacre of ancient times) is 
passed; and thence on to Monterey the 
descent is beautiful. 

It is then but a short run to Laredo, 
and the trip has been made. One has 
“been to Mexico!” 

A few days more and Iowa is reached, 
and one is glad to be at home again after 
six months across country in a van, fol- 
lowed by one month across country in 
the steam-cars. 








TO A THRUSH. 


HOU, little prisoned songster, dost devote 
Thy life to joy within thy narrow cage! 
Thy heart nigh bursting with inspired rage 

Pours melody from out thy swelling throat; 

And as its thrilling accents sweetly float 
And with the demon sadness do engage, 

I feel the fetter fall of feeble age, 
My soul flies upward on thy soaring note. 


And shall my soul be dark with gloomy thought, , 
Be but a vale perennial with tears? 

Shall my heart’s offering to God be brought 
Unto the altar burdened down with tears? 

No, unto me thou hast the lesson taught, 

A lesson with bright hopes divinely fraught. 


Ernest M. Andrews. 
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“OUR AMERICAN EGYPT.” 
THE PRE-HISTORIC CLIFF DWELLERS OF UTAH AND ARIZONA.* 


By CHARLES CAROTHERS COULTER. 


O THE archeologist and ethnologist 
the country adjacent to the “ Four 
Corners” of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Utah, offers a prolific field 
for research. 

From the Wasatch and Uintah ranges 
of mountains in North-Central Utah, 
through Arizona, New Mexico and South- 
western Colorado, as far South as Mexico, 
may be found the ancient remains of a once 
powerful civilization. But nowhere is it 
to be seen in such impressive grandeur, 
in such marvelous proportions, with all 
suggestive phenomena remaining, as may 
be observed in the cafions leading from 
the San Juan and Rio de Chelly rivers. 

The Mesa Verde is a high, level plateau 
averaging 1,600 feet in height, with an 
altitude above sea level of 8,000 feet. 
This table-land extends from the Colorado 
River in Utah through Southwestern 
Colorado, far into New Mexico and 
Arizona. It is in this section that the 
celebrated Cliff Dwellers may be studied 
to the best advantage. It is here they 
reach the highest perfection in size and 
completeness of their castellated habita- 
tions. Although undoubted Cliff Dwell- 
ings may be found as far North as Price, 
Utah, yet nowhere do they reach the 


* Awarded the Original Descriptive Paper Prize in THE MIDLAND’s April 1st Competition. 
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perfection found here. This may be 
accounted for by reason of the extensive 
opportunity for constructing these curious 
abodes,— where cafions and caves were 
already half finished for their sky-scrap- 
ing tenements,—the fertility of the val- 
leys, and the abundance of water and 
superior climate of this sheltered region 
as compared with that of the far North. 
The San Juan, Mancos, Rio de Chelly and 
numerous other tributaries of the first 
named, form deep cafions in this elevated 
plateau, and it is in these cafions that in- 
terest in the ruins of the Cliff Dwellers 
centers. 

The substratum underlying this vast 
plateau is of archaic origin, dark and 
syenitic in its structure, of a fine texture 
and ranging in thickness from seventy- 
five to 100 feet; overlying this black base 
there are many strata of porphyry and 
streaks of porphyritic elvanite, which 
doubtless is a Carboniferous formation. 
Next we find sandstone ledges of vary- 
ing thickness. Succeeding this is a red- 
wall limestone. Then, almost contin- 
uously, we find the lime stratum in which 
occur the caves of this curious people of 
the past. 

Directly overlying the cliff houses there 
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is a trachy-doleritic system of rock, cryp- 
to-crystalline in its nature, and-similar in 
color to dolorite, but contains a certain 
amount of olivin. Sandstone is found 
immediately above, and, finally, a coping- 
stone of Aubrey limestone, with a top- 
dressing of granular sandstone. 

Vegetation on this elevated section of 
country is sparse, consisting largely of 
the ever-present western sage-brush and 
stunted growths of mountain pifion and 
an occasional diminutive pine. 





A party, of which I was a member, re- 
cently visited those parts of Colorado, 
Arizona and Utah especially noted for 
their anthropological interest. Our route 
had its initiative at Durango, Colorado, 
and extended into Utah, as far as Moab, 
southward through the Navajo Indian 
reservation—across the Moqui country, 
and including a side trip 
of eighty miles to the 
Grand Cafion of the Col- 
orado. Our overland jour- 
ney ended at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, on the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad, 380 
miles from our starting 
point. 

Civilization comes to an 
abrupt end after leaving 
Mancos, Colorado, some 
thirty miles west of Du- 
rango. 

There was a bracing 
stimulation in that keen 
March air which would 
have stimulated the most 
apathetic fossil. The frost 
sparkled in a million gems 
upon the mountain side. 
We traveled slowly, as 
we proceeded “a la bur- 
ro.” We soon, however, 
found ourselves surround- 
ed by traces of the oldest 
civilization on the West- 
ern continent. Soon were 
we living in pre-Colum- 
bian caves and castles; 
eating our viands from 


their metates, improvised into convenient 
tables; sleeping in ancient sarcophagi 
and crumbling catacombs; digging among 
sacred calcined and mummified remains! 

Following down the Rio Mancos, we 
came upon many ancient habitations, cut 
high in the rock. A dozen miles farther 
west we found a cajion running north 
from the Mancos River, which proved to 
be prolific of “houses.” They were so 
elevated as to preclude the possibility of 
the more timid making the ascent or 
descent. 

We were soon climbing the side cafion, 
in order to reach the cliff houses from 
above. These are about two hundred 
feet above the bottom of the cafion be- 
low, and nearly a hundred feet from the 
top rock, which extends for some distance 
over the nearly perpendicular wall. 

By using a strong rope, we were soon 
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introduced to the novel sight of an unex- 
plored cliff-house. On the first floor we 
found a corner where we could easily 
throw away the dirt for a depth of sev- 
eral feet. This had evidently been used 
as a place of burial. We found several 
urns of earthernware, hermetically sealed 
with a vegetable rush or cane fibre. These 
contained calcined ashes, showing con- 
clusively that these people were observers 
of cremation. Buried with the urns were 
also found a small collection of pottery 
and kitchen utensils, which had been 
filled with certain vegetable substances, 
the remains of which were yet visible — 
presumably as libations and offerings to 
appease the gods, or to insure the abso- 
lution of the departed spirit. Below this 
level were found two skulls, a coiled 
vase and a metate. These skulls are 
worthy of special notice—the superior 
maxillaries are not so prominently de- 
veloped on the orbital surface as is found 
in most American Indians. The skull is 
about the same size as that of the Indian. 
There is an atrophied condition of the 
occipital protuberance which renders the 
skull almost flat on the posterior aspect. 

These skulls were wonderfully well 
preserved, many of the teeth being still 
in their places. Many bones were found 
buried with these skulls. These relics of 
antiquity had lain for ages, preserved in 
this anhydrous dust. In a large pile of 
rubbish outside these rooms we uncov- 
ered other curious vessels: two ladles, a 
mug with a geometrical design painted 
thereon, another coil vase—evidently 
baked hard inside of a wicker basket after- 
wards removed. A fine metate and rub- 
bing stone—grain-grinding implements 
—were also found, together with a few 
round vases or pots of curious design, of 
an oblate spheroidal pattern and painted 
in unique but geometrical figure. These 
contained seeds, one, common corn; the 
others, totally unknown to modern agri- 
culture. 

We entered several other houses in this 
vicinity and found we were the first in- 
truders probably for centuries. A rubbish 
heap near the entrance revealed a few 


bone instruments of strange pattern but 
as to what purpose they subserved we 
were in doubt. Here also broken bits of 
pottery and bones of the turkey were 
found. 

Within,we discovered the customary ne- 
cropolis. We were fortunate in unearth- 
ing two well preserved mummies. We 
also found numerous sandals, and acoarse 
cloth made of a grassy fiber, evidently for 
covering the floor. 

It was growing dark when we arrived 
in camp and prepared to sup on coffee, 
bacon and hard-tack. The fare produced 
a sound sleep, except when an eccentric 
member of our party awoke with night- 
mare and made an urgent requisition for 
assistance to defend him from the Cliff 
Dwellers’ skulls, bones and mummies 
scattered about in ghoulish array, dimly 
seen by the flickering light of the camp- 
fire. 

The mummies were those of a man and 
a child, the man being over six feet in 
height, with reddish-brown hair. These 
bodies were carefully embalmed and 
wrapped in a cerecloth still in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. The face, over 
which there was no cerement, was mum- 
mified so perfectly as to retain the natu- 
ral expression. 

The lime and porphoritic strata in 
which the dwellings occur are hollowed 
out by wind or water erosion of some pre- 
historic period, leaving a flat, level ledge 
below, which is the upper surface of the 
red-wall limestone, and which serves as 
the floor of most of these cliff-dwellings, 
although the strata and this consecutive 
order above mentioned does not invari- 
ably maintain. 

_ This floor ledge extends underneath 
the cap rock from ten to forty feet, and 
the overhanging convex rock rises in a 
projecting half-dome to meet the stratum 
above. It is here these people con- 
structed their homes, by building walls 
of sandstone from the edge of the ledge 
to the overhanging rock above. Within 
are many partition cross-walls of sand- 
stone laid in cement, setting off the dif- 
ferent rooms and dividing the posses- 
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sions of families and neighbors. The 
outside walls are usually two feet in 
thickness, while the partition walls are 
rarely over one foot thick. 

Within these multi-roomed and many- 
storied habitations may be seen numer- 
ous indications of a primeval civilization. 
The doors are low, and but few windows 
grace the exterior. There are a few 
exterior port-holes, which might have 
been used for either ventilation or pro- 
tection— presumably the former. The 
ceilings which support the upper apart- 
ments are built of cedar or pifion poles, 
but of a variety seldom: found in the 
vicinity. They have been rudely chopped 
with some dull instrument — possibly 
stone. Across these larger joists are 
smaller sticks, usually of the same ma- 
terial, laid across in the opposite direc- 
tion, corresponding to our lathing, except 
that they are fastened above instead of 
below the joist. The floor is then care- 
fully cemented with an impervious ma- 
terial resembling our cement, but lighter 
in color and weight. Sometimes it is 
interwoven with shreds and long fibers 
of pifion bark, possibly to prevent its 
easy breaking, as well as to hold it more 
firmly together. 

The height of the porphoritic shelf 
above the valley ranges from a hundred 
to two hundred and fifty feet, and some 
may be found, as yet unexplored, three 
hundred feet high. Entrance to their 
houses was effected by means of an 
oblique series of steps carved in the al- 
most perpendicular rock below the floor. 
Occasionally we find a large shelf chis- 
eled in the rock, intended as a resting or 
stopping place for those bearing heavy 
burdens to their lofty homes above. The 
greater number of these habitations are 
well-nigh destroyed by the hand of time. 
The voracious vandal has despoiled many 
of the more accessible cliff habitations. 

The size and form of the rooms vary 
much in different sections of the country, 
those of Utah and Colorado being gen- 
erally smaller than those found in Arizona. 
They are usually not more than twelve 
by fourteen feet, and four to seven feet 


in height under the ceiling. Some of 
the ruins in the Mancos and Montezuma 
palaces are much larger, but they may 
be considered exceptions and were used 
for other purposes. 

There are many of these buildings 
still standing whose upper story culmi- 
nates in a strongly built rampart or bat- 
tlement. Tower like it rears its turreted 
column above the adjoining walls; per- 
haps as a means of defense; but more 
likely, as some ethnologists conclude, 
they were sun-worshipers and upon this 
sacred “estufa" they held daily commun- 
ion with the rising and setting sun. 
These towers are all so situated and 
constructed as to allow the most unob- 
structed vision of the sun, at both its 
rising and setting. 

The Cliff. Dwellers are sun-worshipers 
as are also their undoubted progeny — 
the Zuni and Aztec races. Many relics 
are found within their habitations and 
refuse heaps, indicating their reverence 
for the sun,— pottery painting and re- 
cently discoved sculpture engravings or 
pictographs display designs of a rising or 
setting sun, surrounded with a brilliant 
halo. As well do the pictographs found 
on the adobe and stone walls show the 
rude impressions of the same luminary. 
One often sees designs of clouds, the 
moon, the stars and the phenomena of 
lightning, in ruins of cliff houses, and 
occasionally the impression of an infant’s 
chubby hand against the side walls, 
made while the cementing material was 
yet in a soft state,—a small thing, and 
yet the exact epoch of this unintentional 
baby artist has been productive of much 
scientific research and conjecture. 

Many Mexican traditions show that 
the Toltecs were the primitive race, and 
that the Aztecs succeeded them; that the 
Toltecs were a race fromthe North. The 
trend of race migration and civilization 
has always been Southward. The arch- 
zologist will find the Apache and Coco- 
nino counties of Arizona, and San Juan 
counties of Utah and New Mexico espe- 
pecially prolific in pre-historic antiqui- 
ties. There remain thousands of rich 
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ruins in the Navajo and Indian reserva- 
tions and as far south as the Gila country 
which are still largely unexplored. As 
one goes southward he finds the ruins 
becoming more modern in their archi- 
tecture; their forms and customs, laws 
and usages of a later period, until he can 
trace an unmistakable gradation into the 
rude, low, adobe pueblo of the South- 
western Indians of the present day. 

These people are clearly the descend- 
ants of the primeval Cliff Dwellers. 
Many eminent ethnologists consider the 
Cliff Dwellers progenitors of the Toltecs. 
Of the latter we know little except what 
has been gathered from the traditional 
knowledge of the Aztecs, Zunis, Pimas, 
Moquis and others. Most of these tribes 
declare they are descended from Monte- 
zuma— Sun of the Great Spirit — in whom 
the modern tribes, almost without excep- 
tion, believe. 

A visit to the Zuni reservation will 
more than repay. Leaving the railroad 
at Wingate, or Gallup, New Mexico, fol- 
lowing down the fertile Rio Pescado, one 
comes to a strange civilization. The 
houses are terraced, and, as is the 
custom of the Moqui, they enter 
their homes from the roof of the 
first story, those apartments above 
being supplied with doors and 
windows. 

To the south of the pueblo one 
sees the mesa of the old Zuni ris- 
ing in three distinct terraces, for- 
tified with a huge wall for defense. 
Here may be seen, on this elevated 
plateau, the old sacred altars of the 
Zuni amidst the hallowed groves. 





A CLIFF PALACE IN THE MANCOS CANON. 


These altars are elongated and oval 
in form, the head always carefully 
directed toward the South, the di- 
rection Montezuma took when leav- 
ing his unfortunate mourners. 

The Zunis all practice irrigation 
and raise large crops of grain, 
choice fruits and vegetables. They 
are well formed, intelligent and 
industrious. Many have light 
brown hair, blue eyes and beau- 
tiful complexion. 

The Moqui Indians are quite similar 
to the Zuni in many particulars, their 
wretched condition being largely due to 
the unfavorable environment by which 
they are surrounded. Within their ex- 
tensive pueblo there are seven cities, the 
most important of which is Harro, con- 
taining a populaton of twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants. All speak the ordinary 
Mogqui dialect; however, strange to say, 
the people of Harro speak an additional 
tongue totally incomprehensible to those 
without. 

The Pueblo Indians are not being af- 
fected by civilization to any great extent. 
They preserve an independent conserva- 
tism which is truly marvelous. Probably 
the most modern pueblo to be found is 
Isleta—twelve miles west of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

All the buildings of this pueblo are of 
but a single story. With but few excep- 
tions they all have doors and windows. 
They are arranged on the old Mexican 
plan,— having no regularity in their street 
arrangement, laid out more with refer- 
ence to the custom and convenience of 
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the owner than to subserve any esthetic 
design. The people are rather intelligent 
and good looking, the women more espe- 
cially than the men. They are not chiefly 
noted for their virtuous lives, nor for a 
close adherence to the religion instituted 
by the Spaniards; yet each pueblo has its 
Catholic church 
and in some in- 
stances a school 
under the con- 
trol of the same 
denomination. 
In taking a 
retrospective 
and compara- 
tive view of the 
lives, manners, 
traits and cus- 
toms of all the 
prehistoric, me- 
diz val and mod- 
ern races, we are 
easily able to 
trace imprints 
of consanguin- 
ity all along the 
trend of their 
history, from the 
Mogqui and Zuni 
back to the Az- 
tec and the pro- 
genitor of the 
Aztec—the Tol- 
tec, which race 
in all probabili- 
ty flourished 
subsequent to 
the wonderful 
Cliff Dweller. 
Yet after all, the 
antiquity of 
these cliff peo- 
ple may only be comparatively computed 
by a knowledge of the usages and tradi- 
tions of their posthumous generations. 
The Pimas have legendary knowledge 
of their own race prior to their migration 
to the land they now inhabit, which is es- 
timated at over a thousand years. They 
tell us these cliff houses were ruins at that 


time, and furthermore, had not been in- 
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habited within the knowledge of their race. 
The Aztecs who flourished subsequent 
to this cliff dwelling race were workers 
in metals of various kinds; while but few 
indications exist among the cliff ruins that 
the race knew anything of the more use- 
ful metals. Those races of Pueblo Indians 
which now pre- 
dominate are 
quite skilled in 
the art of metal 
working and 
employ many 
kinds of metals 
in their various 
trades and occu- 
pations. 

Inthe working 
of the precious 
metals the Is- 
letas are quite 
skilled, making 
many articles 
and trinkets for 
their persons 
and homes, in- 
cluding neck- 
laces strung 
with curious bits 
of carved and 
polished bone, 
also beads of 
coral. Their 
fingers are 
adorned with 
rings of gold 
and silver finely 
elaborated, 
bracelets of 
unique design 
encircle their 
comely wrists, 
their entire 
dress showing how highly they esteem 
personal adornment. One characteristic 
in their dress is a unique feature in 
feminine costuming. The women remind 
one of patients in a surgical ward. At 
first sight you would instinctively im- 
agine each had both limbs encased in a 
thick plaster-of-paris jacket. From the 
ankles to the knees the limbs are 
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wrapped with fold on fold of bandage, 
making a stiff casing at least an inch 
and a half thick. On the feet sandals 
are worn. Short skirts reaching to the 
knees cover the upper portion of the 
limbs. Their dress is otherwise of fa- 
miliar form and design. However, they 
possess a redeeming feature which must 
not be forgotten—their universal and 
constant cleanliness, both in home and 
in person—a feature not usually found 
among Indian tribes. 

The present tribes retain the same re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies that the cliff 
people observed; which may be seen in 
the temples and es¢ufas, which are con- 
structed on exactly the same plan as 
those we find among the cliff race. But 
this is not strange, for religious institutions 
and rites (especially those of uncivilized 
races)continue to exist after radical chang- 
es have taken place along every other line. 

Concerning the antiquity of this race, 
we may note that the Apache Indians— 
one of the oldest known tribes of this 
locality — possess no knowledge what- 
ever of these ruins, and will not even 
approach them; they declare them to be 
inhabited by a band of evil spirits, who 
hold nightly revels within these weird 
haunts, where no one has dwelt for thou- 
sands of years. 

Many ethnologists think the most prob- 
able reason for the cliff dwellers’ pecu- 
liarities in architecture and habits of life 
is in the fact that of all methods of 
defense and protection known to exist 
this was the most effective at the time. 
Thus fortified behind these immense 
natural breastworks, a handful of men 
could successfully resist the attack of a 
hundred, or even a thousand, warriors. 
Others, by careful collation of evidence, 
conclude that many of these prehistoric 
tribes possessed knowledge of an ancient 
flood, which caused death and devasta- 
tion in all places except those parts 
situated above the level of the invading 
waters; and, after the subsidence of the 
deluge, they erected their house where 
they would be safest. In connection with 
this suggestion, the legend of the stone 
columns which guard the mesa of old Zuni 
is interesting: — 


“Ages prior to the appearance of the 
white man, a dreadful flood visited the 
earth; water fell from heaven, gushed 
from earth, and rolled from East and 
West, till the whole earth was submerged 
and man and beast were destroyed. All 
the Zuni who did not escape to the top of 
this mesa perished in the surging floods. 
Then the sun forgot to rise and darkness 
came; gloom and desolation reigned su- 
preme. Still the waters rose. The Great 
Spirit was exceedingly angry with his 
children. He must be appeased with 
their best offering. At length it was de- 
termined to offer the only son and’ 
daughter of the Cazique as a propitiary 
sacrifice. ‘They were bound hand and 
foot and hurled from the bluff into the 
seething water. The floods forthwith 
began to subside, having reached within 
thirty feet of the top of the mesa. Thus 
the remnant of the Zuni were saved. 
They built a town on the top of the mesa 
and erected the two monuments, before 
mentioned, to mark the spot where the 
two beautiful victims had been offered to 
appease the wrath of the Great Spirit.” 





By nine o'clock the third day of our 
explorations we were in the land of Mor- 
mondom, and had located preparatory to 
investigating some of the Utah cliff 
houses. The cliffs are not as high here,- 
and vandalism is plainly visible on every 
side; consequently not so much of inter- 
est was found in this section. Nearly 
every house had been carefully explored 
and the relics exhumed. Burial of these 
bodies was found to have been made ina 
sitting posture, with the feet under the 
body; often many in a single grave. 
Many sandals and well-formed skulls 
were found in this section; a weaving- 
stone, worn smooth with use, and some 
implements of war were classified. The 
grains, irrigation ditches and flumes 
proved conclusively their attainments in 
agriculture. 

But what of their origin and history? 
Mystery too deep even for modern sci- 
ence surrounds their whole existence. 
No hieroglyphic guide-board points us 
to any possible solution of this paradox 
in anthropology. 

















A LAMENT. 


BLUE was the sky and warm was the sun 
That hung o'er the rippling sea, 
And sweet were the vows that passed between 
My sailor lad and me,— 
My sailor lad and me. 
Hark! for the sea is murmuring low 
The song we loved in the long ago,— 


Song of the deep, calm sea. 


O weary the days that brought him not; 
More weary the years, and long. 
My heart grew faint while the rising sea 
Crooned a strange weird song,— 
Crooned a strange weird song. 
Hark! for the sea is raging high ; 
Across the deep comes a mournful cry— 


My life is in the sea. 


O sad was the day by the rolling sea 
We met to say good-bye ; 
But true the lad to the ship that sailed 
Under the bright blue sky,— 
Under the bright blue sky. 
Hark! for I hear the sea’s low call! 
The night grows dark and the shadows fall 


Over the rolling sea. 





O gray was the sky, and clouded the sun 
That hung o'er the angry sea, 
And cold and dead was my sailor lad 
When he came home to me,— 
When he came home to me. 
Hark! for the sea is made of tears, 
Its moans are the echoes of bygone years ; 


It mourns, and mourns, with me. 


Myra Augur Chisholm.* 


*Miss Chisholm’s portrait appeared in the May MIDLAND. 
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LORD BYRON. 
From a rare print in possession of the author. 


LORD BYRON RECONSIDERED. 


By JOHN TALMAN. 


WO recent events have restored the 
bard of Newstead to more conspic- 
uousness than his memory has known 
since, something over a quarter century 
ago, the ill-advised “statement” of Mrs. 
Stowe shocked mankind with its sting of 
puritanical injustice. The regret with 
which the thinking world—more char- 





itable, after all, than it gets credit for — 
received that well-intentioned libel as 
soon as recovery from astonishment per- 
mitted, was illustrated by an occurrence 
at Rochester, New York, less than a year 
after that black-letter day in American 
literature, and a few weeks subsequent 
to the publication of the volume in which 
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the “statement” was elaborated. It was 
during a negro minstrel performance, 
when “ Billy” Arlington introduced this 
unexpected and cruel verse into a topical 
song: 
‘Harriet Beecher Stowe has written a book that 
few have read, 
For nine months’ talk is quite enough about the 


honored dead; 
Let the ashes of Lord Byron in peace forever 


Is op vestiet of the people in the East and in 

the West!” 

The result was an involuntary tempest 
of applause. All other “hits” of the 
evening were eclipsed by this. 

The pending object, however, is not 
to defend the poet’s character, alloyed 
by foible and frailty, as everybody knows; 
nor to analyze his genius, which many 
infinitely abler pens have done; but to 
present him in the less familiar but more 
exalted light of a champion of human 
freedom, which is his due, and to dissi- 
pate some deep-rooted misconceptions 
touching his methods of literary work. 
Such a purpose is timely by reason of 
two recent events,—the Turco-Grecian 
War and the appearance of the new edi- 
tion of Byron’s works by William E. 
Henley. 

The sudden and amazing popularity of 
“Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” arose not 
only from its intrinsic merits but from 
the ripeness of the time for the advent 
of so bold, so original, so virile a work. 
It was in 1812, when England was wrest- 
ling with Napoleon for her very life. 
The diverse anarchies of the public mind, 
begotten in the eroding uncertainty of 
the conflict, found the joy and relief 
of synthetic expression in the superb 
trumpet blasts of patriotic feeling — not 
insular and spasmodic, but world-wide 
and age-long—which raised “Childe 
Harold” to a place among the few crea- 
tions that death can never know. Then, 
for four years, Byron was not only “the 
lion of the hour” in the domain of intel- 
lect, but the pampered pet, the “spoiled 
darling” of London society. How did 
he stand the test, how weather the peril? 
Still proud of his title, but a fiercer 
democrat than ever! Few sturdier, more 
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dangerous rebels than he ever wrought 
to disturb the repose, horrify the dreams, 
destroy the idols and defeat the unholy 
projects of caste tyranny and perverted 
kingly power. 

Right here it should be noted that 
politics had much to do in causing the 
poet’s social downfall in that very London 
which had so idolized him. All his life 
he wasa Whig. The Whig party then, 
like its successor, the Liberal organiza- 
tion of to-day, stood for the fullest meas- 
ure of freedom and progress possible un- 
der aconstitutional monarchy. It would 
be as hard to imagine an Englishman of 
Byron’s caliber and quality anything but 
a Whig as it would be to reconcile gener- 
osity, tolerance and width of view with 
Toryism. Had he been a Tory his moral 
delinquencies would have been accom- 
modatingly glossed over, if not wholly 
forgiven, by the conservative element 
that possessed such power to make or 
break in the social no less than in the 
political world. But the poet was firm, 
defiantly firm, in adherence to the politi- 
cal tenets that accorded with his judg- 
ment and conscience, and so he was out- 
lawed. The narrowly, immovably “or- 
thodox”’ in politics, as in religion, cannot 
pardon the man who dares to advance! 

To few is the cause of human liberty a 
heavier debtor than to Byron. Unstable 
in many things, not for a moment did he 
swerve in fealty to that ideal whose es- 
sence perpetuates the homely lines— 

“The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
He placed personal worth and brave, 
manly independence immeasurably above 
the moral and intellectual sterility so 
common in, and the hollow fripperies and 
imbecile formalities so essential to, the 
exalted station derived solely from acci- 
dent of birth and rankness of rank. “I'd 
rather have a nod from ar American than 
a snuff-box from an emperor,” he said. 
And so it was from the very beginning, 
when his aristocratic little fists would 
fight two-hour battles in defense of one 
smaller and weaker; through the solitary 
schoolboy musings by the tombstone on 
Harrow hill; through the crisis when a 
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revulsion of popular favor exiled in him 
as noble and generous a spirit as clay 
ever housed and hampered; in those 
months of perilous affiliation with the 
carbonari at Ravenna; and on to the end 
of all —that wretched April evening amid 
the marshes of Missolonghi. 

Byron and his cotemporary, Keats, were 
saturated with the glorious spirit of the 
ancient Greece, with this distinction: in 
Keats the dominant force was worship of 
the Beautiful; in Byron, love of the Free. 
Having long written for liberty, this titled 
singer drew his sword for liberty. Peo- 
ple were surprised to find in “only a 
poet” a man of affairs,—of action; the 
possessor of a notable degree of execu- 
tive ability, whose recognition, had he 
lived three weeks longer, would have 
taken shape in a unanimous election to 
the throne of the Hellenes. 

In dying for Greece he died for man. 
The wayward Byron, old at thirty-six, 
with passions enfeebled but with divinely 
conceived purpose of self-sacrifice and 
freedom-conservation never so strong, so 
heroic, is seventy-three years dead; but 
his contribution to the upbuilding of 
democracy, like his contribution to Eng- 
lish letters, can perish never. He set to 
notes of undying music the sentiment 
that gave Cromwell iron hand and granite 
heart, underlay the kingcraft-hatred of 
Paine and Jefferson and. flashed from the 
sword of Washington. Great may be he 
who amazes, delights and instructs, but 
greater he who emancipates. 

Passing to the less weighty matter of 
Bryon’s literary workmanship, the truth 
is that, prodigy though he was, his deft- 
ness fell far short of the superhuman. 
“Just dashed it off”’—what egregious 
nonsense, what sops to gullibility, what 
heavy drafts upon the common fund of 
ignorance and inexperience, do those 
four words convey! Beware the rhyme- 
monger with this boast upon his lips! 
His disease is accurately diagnosed in 
Sheridan’s remark, that easy writing is 
apt to be hard reading. He mayevenbe 
photographed with fidelity by Byron’s 
own couplet: 


“ But after inky thumbs and bitten nails 
And twenty scattered quires, the coxcomb fails.’ 


Not long ago a current newspaper par- 
agraph “rubbed in” this false impres- 
sion touching celerity of execution. By- 
ron, it was stated, wrote “The Bride of 
Abydos” in one night. Nothing of the 
sort. The poet’s own testimony is that 
he wrote it in four nights while undress- 
ing after the ball. This is not improb- 
able. The poem contains some twelve 
hundred lines, and three hundred lines 
at a sitting is no killing task for a ready 
versifier. Then, too, his lordship, whose 
recourse to “ poetic license” might easily 
warrant some exaggeration of statement, 
undoubtedly took his time in disrobing, 
and perhaps prolonged the process to six 
hours or more on each of the “four 
nights.” He often composed with as- 
tonishing speed, to be sure; but, had he 
been questioned on the point, candor 
would have compelled a confession like 
this: ‘Sometimes it’s easy, but as a rule 
it’s a beastly grind!” 

Inspiration is a bird whose flights 
across the sky of fancy are both rare and 
evanescent. Itis not so hard to subscribe 
to the contention of Edgar Poe that there 
is no such thing as a “long poem.” Take 
any extended metrical composition you 
choose, from Chaucer and Spencer down, 
and what do you find? Sustained ex- 
cellence, may be, but inspiration — the 
acme of poetry—only in spots. So- 
called inspiration is often, if not gener- 
ally, preconceived. The slow fructifica- 
tion of years of analytic thought or ca- 
pricious browsing bursts into language 
blossoms with the startling suddenness of 
revelation. The undiscriminating may 
call it inspiration, and such it may seem 
even to the author himself; but it is not 
that. It is merely the prosaic sequence 
of seedtime and harvest.* 

*After this was written I chanced upon the fol- 
lowing very apposite passage in an essay on 
Lowel, by Willtem Cranston Lawton: ‘‘ Thenoble 
‘Commemoration Ode,’ like the‘ Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’ came to the poet almost as an instant 
inspiration, and took nearly final shape as fast as 
he could write it down; yet he had really been col- 
lecting the material and preparing himself to give 
it artistic shape throughout Ris whole life. It was 


only —- like 5 aaa that was at last 
so suddenly completed.” 
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Byron was a terror to printers. On the 
proof sheets were his poems frequently 
expanded as they were habitually revised 
and laboriously fussed over. One of his 
works, of fifteen hundred lines or more, 
comprised only four hundred lines in the 
first draft. All the rest was written in on 
the proof sheets. Not unlikely “The 
Bride” was thus developed. His excisions, 
interpolations and other revisory changes 
were almost interminable; and even then, 
when his task was done, he must have 
suffered, like every other real artist, from 
a disparing sense of imperfection and in- 
completeness, a settled conviction that 
this or that was not exactly what it should 
be. ; 

Another bit of newspaper gossip is more 
to the point. It records the belief that 
Byron was too busy to be half as wicked 
as supposed. Consider what hedid. His 
productive period covered only sixteen 
years; yet he accomplished, in volume, 
more than double the amount that Ten- 


nyson did in thrice the time. He kept his 
hand upon a lever that moves earth to 
an extent undreamed of by Archimedes. 
That lever is Hard Work. “Wicked?” 
Yes, but in him the poetic temperament — 
that enigmatic, inconstant, often unami- 
able possession — prankishly broke out in 
arrogation of far profounder depths of de- 
pravity than he ever really sounded or 
indeed could sound. This is the one form 
of hypocrisy that we can forgive. 

It is time to do full justice to Lord 
Byron. To this end it cannot be amiss 
to demonstrate —even at the cost of strip- 
ping the memory of an ardently romantic 
personage of much of its glamour—that 
he did not, “as by the stroke of an en- 
chanter’s wand,” summon hosts of bril- 
liants from the mazes of poetical concep- 
tion and marshal them into long cantos 
of stately measure, but that he toiled and 
moiled and sweat over his immortal 
iambics as greater and lesser bards have 
done. 
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ORN calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 
’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 
She calls — but he still thinks of naught save playing, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu, 
Whilst he, still merry with the flowery store 
Thinks not that morn returns more. 


Noon cometh, but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time —he sees but one sweet form, 

One fair young face from bower of jasmine glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 

So noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 

And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the dim firelight flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 
Of pleasure’s gone, as all life’s pleasure’s go. 
Night calls him, and at once he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark —and he returns no more. 


Clifford C. Carleton. 
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A CUBIC FOOT OF EARTH. 


By BERTHA M. HORAK. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


‘**Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.”’—BRYANT. 
ORE marvelous than Queen Titan- 
ia’s Fairy Stories, more thrilling 
than the Wonder Book, or Tanglewood 
Tales, are the stories we read daily from 
the open book of nature. 

The wonderful metamorphoses that 
took place in Cinderella’s smoky kitchen 
pale into insignificance when we learn 
that yonder naked, squirming caterpillar 
will one day develop into a magnificent 
moth, rivaling in color the flame and 
yellow messengers of the Princess Ravis- 
sante. The sudden appearance of Pros- 
erpina’s hundred-flowered, deep-rooted 
shrub loses its interest when we see a 
single sunflower seed sending forth in 
the course of a few weeks a stalk taller 
than a full grown man, which bears ten 
thousand seeds. 

“ Nature, the old nurse,” has no favor- 
ites; her most marvelous tale she tells to 
those who are willing to turn the pages 
of her book. Sometimes 'tis a little child 
who finds a new chapter in the limitless 
volume, as did the little daughter of the 
dear old shoemaker naturalist of Scot- 
land. Sometimes ’tis a gray-haired man 
who has searched long and earnestly 
for it. Some of these stories are written 
in large type—a series of easy lessons 
for beginners. 

In one of these I learned, the other 
day, of the wonders contained in a cubic 
foot of earth. A very ordinary bit of 
earth it was. On its surface, the least in- 
viting spot in the garden, where grew 
only a few ragged weeds and an occas- 
ional spear of grass. 

The surface was strewn with maple 
seeds that had been carried by the wind 
from a tree some sixty feet away. Some 
of them had hoisted their little banners 
like squatters’ cabins to make good their 
claim to the bit of soil on which they 
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rested. Battered by the rain and 
bleached by the sun, they now looked 
like tattered flags of truce. Some of the 
ragged skeletons scattered about had 
suspicious looking little punctures in 
their seed cases. I opened one, and there 
between the well filled cotyledons was 
curled the larva of an insect. 

Near the center of my little territory 
was a furrow that had been worn by the 
rain dripping from a roof near by. In 
this furrow a few tiny maple trees had 
arranged themselves in as neat a row as 
man ever planted. Across the furrowa 
spider had stretched its web. Over this 
miniature suspension bridge black ants 
hurried to and fro. They seemed to 
have learned what route to take to avoid 
the keeper of the bridge. Above the 
spider web on an overhanging blade of 
grass rested a small beetle whose horny 
covering gave it as much confidence as the 
steel armor of a knight of old. A bunch 
of cocoons was bound tightly to a second 
blade of grass. As I disturbed it, a tiny 
meadow grasshopper hopped away in a 
great fright; while a plant louse, with 
perfect confidence in its green coat as a 
means of protection, crept lazily to the 
under side of the blade. 

Beneath the spider-web hesitatingly 
moved two pill-bugs that had been 
tempted from under a neighboring stone 
by the dewdrops the web had collected 
over night. Suddenly they hurried back 
to the stone. The silver green coat of a 
grass spider flashed in the sun a few 
inches away. It had frightened the pill- 
bugs but was too busy to pursue them. 
A half-formed web was demanding its 
attention, and very soon attracted mine. 
It had arranged its rays like the spokes 
of a wheel between two tall blades of 
grass and was now weaving the cross- 
lines. Around and around, around and 
around, it went carefully joining the rays 
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and cross-lines at every angle. Nearer 
and nearer the cross-lines were laid as 
the spider approached the hub of the 
wheel. Finally the last touch was made 
and the hungry spider waited patiently in 
the center of the quivering web for the 
incautious approach of a passing fly. 

A bright red “lady bug” wended her 
way across my little territory, apparently 
with no idea of economizing time or 
energy, for she conscientiously ran up 
every blade of grass in her path and 
down on the other side. Having inves- 
tigated my 
little claim 
to her satis- 
faction, she 
crossed the 
boundary 
line and dis- 
appeared. 

A big black 
ant crossed 
the field car- 
rying a pill- 
bug three 
times its own 
size. In cross- 
ing the fur- 
row it en- 
countered a 
bit of dis- 
carded spider-web, just enough to en- 
tangle the numerous legs of its rather 
unwieldy burden. It pulled and tugged 
for a second or two and then disap- 
peared. Faint-hearted little creature! 
thought I; have not sages from time 
immemorial referred improvident and 
unpersevering man tothy kind? And art 
thou thus thwarted by a bit of gossamer 
thread? I remembered having heard 
of an ant that attempted the ascent of a 
table leg forty-seven times before reach- 
ing the top with its burden —a large grain 
of sugar. I smiled incredulously as I 
recalled the story and agreed with a 
modern dusky philosopher that “repu- 
tations am offen got widout deservin’.” 
My meditation was cut short by the reap- 
pearance of the ant. The cautious little 
insect had only gone to determine the 
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lay of the ground ahead and now resumed 
its task. Time after time it disappeared; 
time after time it returned. At length 
at the end of a half-hour the web gave 
way and the faithful little worker marched 
off triumphantly in a direction it had 
evidently ascertained to be unobstructed. 

A few pursley plants of various sizes 
lifted their clumsy red stems and thick 
green leaves above the surface of my 
little claim. A single spike of shep- 
herd’s purse loomed high above my 
maple trees and higher still a straggling, 
black mus- 
tard plant 
that had 
found a foot- 
hold in the 
water - wash- 
ed gutter. It 
was the only 
bit of vege- 
tation that 
had seemed 
to flourish on 
my little 
claim and it 
was mani- 
festing its 
strength in 
the produc- 
tion of fruit. 
Two hundred seed pods and as many 
blossoms I counted on its awkward 
spreading branches. Each pod contained 
some twenty seeds. Four thousand seeds 
for the coming year! I tried to imagine 
the appearance of my square foot of earth 
another summer if all these seeds ma- 
tured. I wondered what the fate of my 
tender little maple trees would be in this 
unequal competition. As I mused over 
the question, it was being answered by a 
brown-striped caterpillar that was eating 
its way slowly but surely to the summit of 
my mustard plant. But the answering of 
this question only gave rise to another. 
This striped caterpillar would, in a few 
weeks, develop into a butterfly and that 
butterfly would produce several hundred 
eggs. Was this a wise provision of na- 
ture? Would it not have been better to 
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allow these thousands of seeds to scatter 
themselves over the ground and battle 
for supremacy with the numerous other 
seeds that would surely find a lodgment 
here, than to allow three hundred cater- 
pillars to develop and make waste an 
entire garden? 

A nervous little catbird on a fence 
near by gave a saucy little cry as if to in- 
form me fe could solve my second prob- 
lem. And I went back to my cubic foot 
of earth, knowing that the same control- 
ing Intelligence that had thus regulated 
the produc- 
tion and de- 
struction in 
the little / 
world before 
me would 
just as skill- 
fully regu- 
late the lar- 
ger world 
around me. 

With the 
broad blade 
of my knife 
I began to 
turn the soil. 
Beneath the 
surface was 
a perfect net- 
work of root- 
jets— rem- 
nants of generations of plants that had 
struggled hard for a place in this un- 
promising corner but had had to surren- 
der to the more hardy mustard and 
pursley. Seeds of various kinds were 
lodged in this network that seemed not 
to have dared to take part in this strug- 
gle for existence. 

One by one I removed the bits of 
vegetation. Each little hole thus made 
seemed to be a door to an underground 
world. “Damp bugs” scurried across the 
field as fast as their numerous short legs 
would carry them. A large black beetle 
gave one note of alarm and dashed across 
the ground until it came to a loosened 
bit of earth under which it forced the 
forepart of its body and then rested con- 
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tentedly. Myriads of insects, so small 

they looked like moving bits of white 

powder, appeared and disappeared in the 

porous earth. Fat little spiders with 

brown bodies and red legs hurried dis- 

tractedly to and fro. Beetles of various 

descriptions seemed to spring up spon- 

taneously—some with dull gray wings 

some with polished black wings, some 

with iridescent wings. A thousand-legged 

worm wriggled and twisted back into the 

darkness, and a large white caterpillar- 

like pupa that had been thrown on the 

surface mov- 

f ed_ uneasily 

y | in its sleep. 

yA I plunged 

my knife in 

deeper and 

turned up a 

plum seed 

that had 

probably 

been buried 

by the earth- 

worms whose 

“ footprints ” 

I was begin- 

ning to no- 

—— =i tice, and was 

now patient- 

ly waiting for 

enough mois- 

ture to open 

the valves of its hard shell and allow the 

tiny plantlet to come forth. Three min- 

ute snail-shells fell from my knife-blade. 

These too had in all probability been car- 

ried below the surface by these untiring 

little tillers that were doing their best to 

make up for the neglect of the lazy gar- 

déner by turning the soil bit by bit. Stony 

fields have been made fertile by these 

humble little workers and perhaps my 

barren corner will one day be the pride 
of the garden through their efforts. 

As I began my digging once more a 
tell-tale red ant hurried across the field 
carrying a pupa case. In his very effort 
to guard his secret he had revealed it. 
Ruthlessly I plunged my knife in deeper 
and the field was filled with ants. I had 
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broken through the hallway of their 
dwelling and exposed the sleeping pupz 
in the little recess beyond. Fora mo- 
ment there was confusion. Each mem- 
ber of the colony darted distractedly 
about, endeavoring to find the best way 
out of the trouble. Suddenly, almost 
simultaneously, as if at the command of 
some trusted leader, they returned to the 
scene of ruin and began to clear the 
demolished home of its treasures and 
hide the helpless pupz. 

Troubles never come singly — not even 
in the ant world. Several black ants, 
having discovered the uncovered stores 
of their neighbors, rushed in. Each 
plunderer seized a red ant; a struggle 
ensued. The red ants fought bravely, 
but were overpowered and, still strug- 
gling, were borne away. A pupa Case, 
lying exposed, burst. A pale, struggling 
ant came forth. Before it had fairly 
freed itself from its case, it was seized by 
one of the merciless plunderers and 
borne away with its older brothers. I 
glanced back at the nest, expecting to 
find it deserted. But, no; the brave lit- 
tle workers had not fled. They dodged 
the few remaining enemies and contin- 
ued to hide the pupa cases. 

A black ant, that had lost two legs, 
dragged himself 
across the field — 
) a living evidence 
that the recent 
struggle,although 
unequal, had not 
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been altogether 
a) Y one-sided. 
. I dug deeper 
and deeper. Each 
bladeful of earth 
teemed with life. 
I picked upa 
> handful of earth 
W | to examine more 
closely a_ bright 
scarlet mite that 
had fallen back 
into the hole. 
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How many similar > 

forms had I been “A single spike of shepherd's 
throwing away un- — 

noticed? And how many more too small 
to be detected by any human eye? 

How carefully I had examined every bit 
of earth I had taken from this hole! And, 
with all my care, I had, perhaps, been 
blind to one-half the wonders that it held! 

A dozen plants of various kinds, thou- 
sands of seeds, scores of species of the 
invertebrate world, hundreds of individ- 
uals—in my bit of waste ground! How 
many forms are held by a cubic foot in 
my fertile garden? How many in my 
entire flower-bed? _ 

With eyes too coarse'to discover one- 
half the wonders in a single handful of 
earth, with fingers too clumsy to pick 
out even the larger forms, with hearing 
too imperfect to hear the retreating foot- 
step of a frightened insect, what human 
being is there endowed with keen enough 
intelligence to solve the problem! 
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“A WOMAN THAT IS A WOMAN.” 


By MABELLE BIGGART. 


: HE’S a woman that isawoman! Her 
administrative ability is wonderful. 
If called to the office of a managing 
editor, who may have cause to express 
his dissatisfaction as to the manner in 
which her department is conducted, and 
even to speak sharply, maybe, she meets 
him like a man,—not with a rush of 
tears,——and then goes away to remedy 
matters at once by setting her forces in 
right channels.” This was the tribute 
from a former managing editor (and what 
atribute!) to Elizabeth Jordan, editor of 
the Woman’s Department of the New 
York World. 

‘I know a very sensible young woman 
on the Buffalo Express. She doesn’t 
come into the office with her hat all 
rigged out in white plumes. She dresses 
neatly and sensibly, and sits down to her 
desk in a room filled with other editors’ 
desks, and attends to business. Her man- 
ner in and out of the office, as head of 
the Woman’s and Literary Department, 
is always that of a most sensible and 
thoroughly womanly woman,” said one 
of the staff. This young woman is Miss 
Marsha Houck, formerly holding a sim- 
ilar position on the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

There is a neat little home on Jennings 
avenue, in Cleveland. In it is every 
stimulus for higher life; music and books 
and good will abound, and from that 
home-life three people continually give 
of their talent for the good of others. 
The daughter is a charming and hand- 
some young woman, and is called one of 
the Cleveland belles. I read her recent 
article on “ Slumming,” with its delicately 
pointed moral for the rich and the poor, 
especially for the rich in so-called fash- 
ionable philanthropy. I also read some 


of her numerous syndicated stories in 
the New York Swn and other journals. 
“You clever girl!” I thought. 


The next 


day, by appointment, I met her at Judge 
Williams’ office. There I found that 
young woman deep in the mysteries of 
law. I can truthfully say that Miss 
Stewart, in her three months of reading, 
knows more about law than most stu- 
dents who take a college Jaw course for 
three years. “Bravo!” I exclaimed, “go 
on, and become as learned in the law as 


you are handsome and sensible.” This is 
Miss Gabrielle Stewart. 
A daintily dressed woman. A delicate, 


refined face, the hand of an artist—of 
exquisite shape and neatness. “Come 
up to my room,” said she. It was an 
ordinary room in the fourth story of the 
Commercial Tribune, of Cincinnati. A 
desk, remarkable for its antiquity, a 
plain chair that had but two redeeming 
features—that the seat was not as hard 
as it might be and would swing around. 
There was no carpet on the floor; there 
were no rugs; there was little beside the 
woman; but she was of herself a little 
world of enthusiasm. “Oh! I am fond 
of newspaper work,” she said. “I want 
nothing else. I have been here three 
years. I know all about the business — 
from the business office up. Before | 
took the work I had seen much that gave 
me a good idea of people and things. 


* But, while it is an educator, I wish in any 


position I take hereafter to be rated by 
my work, not as a woman, but as the 
work of a man is rated.” Not because 
she was a woman, but because her work 
deserved it! Glorious, to find a woman 
working with that end in view! I looked 
at that gentle, sympathetic woman, and 
pictured her as she was, only a few 
months ago, on one of the battle-fields in 
Cuba. Would there were more like Jo- 
sephine Woodward! 

Before me is a letter from a friend, who 
for a long time was associated with the 
State College of Colorado. 
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DENVER, Colo., January 14, 1897. 

I was at the college until the 1st of January, 
1897, when I resigned my position there, to assume 
the duties of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to which I was elected on November 3d. 
I am now installed in office, and the work is mov- 
ing along well. GRACE Espey PATTON. 

Miss Patton is an accomplished and 
versatile young woman,—and is yet in 
the early twenties. She has proved her- 
self a successful chemist, an all-around 
educator who could supply any position 
vacant at the State College, and a com- 
petent journalist. Personally she is hos- 
pitable, sympathetic, keen to appreciate 
genuineness. She is small in stature; 
her deep brown eye invites confidence, 
and her cheery smile, which displays 
perfect teeth, charms you. It does not 
take long to class her among the genuine 
flowers of the land of sunshine and free- 
dom in the heart of the Rockies. 

These are only a few of the many young 
women I know who ave women. I might 
go on and write, and write, of those of 
whom it would be a joy to me to tell and 
a stimulus to others to know; who are 
fighting the fight bravely, and are sure 
to be heard of as noble and successful 
women. I recall many in the West, 
South, North and East, now holding po- 
sitions, who have for two decades thus 
persevered, and whom the world loves to 
honor. True, there are a few who began 
with a fad of the New Woman, and who 
are now among the eccentric old women. 
In “Bohemia,” composed of many of 
New York’s various clubs, philanthropic 
and otherwise—among her brainiest, 
truest and most magnificent women— 
there is clean, high-minded, broad-cul- 
tured Puritanism. I recall one of the 
first-mentioned type, who may be termed 
a true reformer, but never thinks of hav- 
ing the term Puritan applied toher. And 
yet she is a typical broad-gauge Puritan 
—a wholesome, thoroughly educated and 
cultivated woman, whose gracious pres- 
ence and helpful words ever win admira- 
tion. Thusis Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson 
as teacher, writer and lecturer. Not 
a King’s Daughter who knows her but 
will speak of her with pride and gratitude. 


Perhaps one of the most successful 
short-story writers of the present time is 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, of Boston.* 
Something to do in the world, somebody 
to do for and the will to do it, was her 
stimulus. It was during the War, as a 
little maiden in her father’s committee- 
room at the Capitol, during President 
Lincoln’s time, that ideas were formed 
which developed into her heroic verse of 
later years. 

She witnessed, at Ford’s Theatre, the 
terrible excitement following the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, and heard 
Wilkes Booth’s cry of defiance and saw 
his dramatic exit. Is it any wonder that 
she pleads: 

** How can I weep for the boys in blue, 
And shed no tears for the boys in gray? 
1,— who have fought every battle through 
With heart watching both sides, all the way! 

For Philip was here, my husband true, 

While brother Ned was across the line; 

It seems that my heart was torn in two, 

Since both were precious and both were mine.” 

To be in touch with her dainty verse, 
her bits of humor, her just biographies, 
her racy, thrilling stories, or her instruct- 
ive, entertaining lectures, through which 
ever runs good-natured wit and a purpose 
deep, is indeed a privilege. One would 
not at first recognize that in the slight, 
graceful and at times serious woman, till 
the peculiar drooping lids are raised and 
the lustrous hazel eyes beam upon you, 
and unusual geniality and wholesome 
gladness spread over the face; you feel 
that the hand that clasps yours is that of 
a true, womanly woman. 

There are women in literary fields of 
whom you seldom hear, except as you 
take up the periodical on which they may 
be engaged. There is no lauding of their 
work, They are steadily doing good 
through their pen. A _ sweeter-faced 
woman, a woman more gentle of speech, 
a hand more warm and’ kindly in its 
grasp, cannot be found than that belong- 
ing to Miss Lina Jeannette Walk, on Zhe 
Christian Work, New York. She has 
been at her post for years. She is always 
the same true, noble-spirited woman. 


*Mrs. Wheeler died suddenly in Boston, March 
10, 1897, some time after Miss Biggart’s paper was 
written.—Eb. 
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42 PLECTRUM AND LYRE. 


There was for years in Boston, on Zhe 
Congregationalist, a woman well known 
for her justness. Slow to wound anyone, 
always helpful, always doing solid work. 
Later, she was in Europe, and often 
walked miles and miles a day, climbing 
mountains and studying historic spots — 
her companion and stimulus an only son. 
This companionship grew into a most 
beautiful and unusual one, till now, some 
twenty books have been written, largely 
through this stimulus, and we possess in 
America a historian in Mrs.Sarah Knowles 
Bolton, whom girls and boys have for half 
a decade most thoroughly en,oyed, and 
whose works other girls and boys on the 
other side of the globe are enabled to 
read in their native tongue. 

Some climates produce brighter flowers 
than others, and so in the South we have 
most fascinating, most brilliant writers. 
New Orleans is a center for many of these 
women. The Quarant Club alone repre- 
sents as many of these to its number as 
can be found in any city of America. To 
speak of them individually would be to 
fill an article alone; but I cannot pass by 
Catherine Cole (Mrs. Field), who for some 
three years has been an invalid; who, hav- 
ing an unsteady hand, has from her bed 
dictated to her daughter long columns of 
helpful material to young men and young 
women, and whose influence has gone 
out to the North, as well as the South; 
whose watchword is altruism. 

Miss Katherine Nobles, of New Or- 
leans, is essentially a newspaper woman. 
She and Catherine Cole have grown up 
side by side. Katherine Nobles is per- 


haps as full of fun and earnestness com- 
bined as any woman in the South. She 
is one of the most keenly sensitive and 
sympathetic of women — always fresh and 
helpful for good. She is a strong advo- 
cate for woman suffrage. New Orleans 
will tell you of the many reforms she has 
aided, the personal stimulus she has been 
and is in woman’s club life, and the 
marked sincerity and devotion which 
permeates all she touches. 

Circumstance and environment make 
us, and we make circumstance and en- 
vironment. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
made the last decade’s history. It was 
not Lane Seminary; it was not Abraham 
Lincoln; it was that immortal story, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—by a woman. 
Mrs. Stowe was on Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, overlooking the valley extending 
into Kentucky, and frequent excursions 
were made to the old plantations. But 
even then it could not be complete. “It 
took the vigor of Maine air to do this,” 
said Mrs. Stowe. 

Would there were more Harriet Beecher 
Stowes! Would there were to-day more 
Frances Willards! Each in a different 
way made circumstances from opportuni- 
ties that have revolutionized the field in 
which they have made themselves felt. 

Neither of these has had wealth, save 
the wealth of a God-given holy fire, that 
shall burn on into eternity. 

There is no contingency that is not fol- 
lowed by a future with its positive. The 
Twentieth Century calls for bravery,in the 


‘ home and out of it. Courage, my friend! 


Despair means defeat. Courage conquers! 





PLECTRUM AND LYRE. 


ba AGES old, and far away, 
According to the soul’s desire, 
Were played pathetic airs, or gay, 
With ivory plectrum and the lyre. 
And I, to-day, am all intent 
Upon commingled minstrelsies; 
My heart the passive instrument, 
And memory the plectrum is. 


Azalea. 
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DENMARK IN AMERICA. 


By Ep. S. WHITE. 


HE enthusiastic student of history, 
pursuing the broad thoroughfare 
crowded with the deeds of great nations, 
must often regret that lack of time denies 
him many a pleasant and instructive 
ramble along the by-paths traced by the 
lives of minor states and communities. 
We are taught the facts of England’s rise 
to commercial supremacy, of the final 
amalgamation of the German States into 
a great Empire and of the stern dis- 
cipline that the French people have 
received in the school of war and revo- 
lution. But what of the smaller European 
states, such as Sweden, Norway, Switzer- 
land and Denmark? True, we know 
something of these; but it is largely as they 
figure in the struggles and conquests of 
the greater nations. 

If Switzerland be taken as an example 
of a minor state preserving its national 
existence for centuries by a constant 
assumption of the defensive in the shad- 
ow of the Alps, Denmark may be taken 
as the type of weak nations, unprotected 
by nature, saving themselves apparently 
by their sheer aggressiveness. Even the 
most ignorant Danish peasant will tell 
you, proudly, that long ago (he probably 
couldn’t give you even the century), 
England was conquered and ruled by 
Danish kings. And he is right. From 
1016-1042, Cnut, Harold and Harthacnut 
were Danish sovereigns in England. Be- 
fore and after this time, the Danes were 
rovers and invaders, often giving no 
quarter and asking none. 

Although Denmark is to-day but a 
shadow of her former self, her people 
still possess many of the traits that we 
cannot help admiring in the Northmen. 
Among these inherited characteristics 
may be mentioned hardihood, indomit- 
able energy, and a wonderful power of 
adaptation to changed circumstances and 
conditions. Thus do we find them in the 
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heart of this continent, on a western 
prairie. 

According to the Iowa Official Regis- 
ter of 1897, there are 17,043 Danes in that 
State. Of this number, 5,044 reside in 
the counties of Shelby, Audubon, Cass 
and Pottawattamie, in a settlement hav- 
ing Clay township, Shelby county, as a 
center. It will be seen that more than 
one-fourth of the whole number of Danes 
in Iowa belong to this community, the 
largest group of Danish people in the 
United States. 

Of course, these people belong to the 
peasant class of Europe. Let us see 
some of the customs and conditions of 
life in Denmark, many of which make 
emigration the only economic salvation 
for the Danish peasant. 

In harvest wages are two marks, or 
about twenty cents, per day; at other 
times laborers receive less. Young women 
that work outside their own families usu- 
ally hire out for six months, receiving for 
this period, about sixty marks. 

Then, too, there is more elbow-room in 
America. The population of Denmark 
averages about 149 to the square mile; 
that of lowa, thirty-four to the square 
mile. Hans wisely concludes that a forty 
or a hundred-and-sixty is preferable to a 
garden-plat. 

Schleswig-Holstein is not congenial to 
the particular Hans that, upon coming to 
himself, finds he has been born a Ger- 
man. It matters not if this Northern ex- 
tremity of Germany is essentially Danish 
in language and customs, as Alsace-Lor- 
raine in the South is still French. That 
fact doesn’t make Hans perfectly at home. 
He still recalls how his light hair used to 
stand up straight as a plumb-line when- 
ever his father reminded him that some 
day he would be compelled to serve three 
years in the German army. It makes 
him hungry now to think what would 
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44 DENMARK IN AMERICA. 


have become of him, had he remained to 
be dieted on the army rations that the 
wages of ten cents per day would pro- 
cure. He chuckles, as he sits beside his 
own roaring fire, whenever he thinks how 
he escaped serving in the army with the 
sons of the very men who helped to whip 
the army in which his father fought in 
1864. 

It seems, moreover, that Christian IX 
is not very popular with the peasantry of 
his kingdom. In the old country, Hans 
is, of course, somewhat noncommittal; 
but in this country he is freer and more 
open in his utterances with reference to 
his sovereign. He soon learns that in 
this country almost anybody can have 
his opinion of the President, or anybody 
else, and may freely express it, too. So 
he says he doesn’t care very much about 
Christian IX; in fact, never did. 

While Hans does not complain much 
of this, his church and school relations 
are not so liberal asin this country. The 
religion (Lutheran) is connected with the 
State. One of the results of this union is 
seen in the important place assigned to 
religious instruction in the schools, at 
which attendance is compulsory for chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and 
fourteen. The clergy is supported by a 
land-tax. Among other subjects making 
up a course of religious training, the 
Psalms and the catechism of the church 
are taught. 

The essential point to be remembered, 
then, is that there is practically no hope 


for a peasant in Denmark to gain a com- 


petence, or to rise much above the level 
in which he is born. Living in a humble 
brick house with a roof of thatch, work- 


ing industriously and subsisting on the ° 


most frugal fare, the Danish peasant as 
he nears the grave has scarcely anything 
to show for a life filled with toil. 

And so the sturdy young emigrant from 
the peninsula of Jutland soon outgrows 
the “ greenhorn” stage and grasps Amer- 
ican opportunities with a grip that is sur- 
prising. Some of the Danes have been 
here for thirty years or longer; but the 
majority of them have lived in this coun- 


try twenty years or less. Many of them 
came without a cent and commenced 
work as hired men on the farms of 
Americans. 

It has been an interesting study to 
watch the steady rise of these young 
men, some of them in time buying their 
employers’ farms. In Jackson township, 
Shelby county, within a radius of about 
two miles, can be found five farms of two 
hundred or more acres each, belonging to 
Danes who, twenty years ago, were con- 
sidered very poor. In the settlement are 
a number of Danish farms of over five 
hundred acres each. When we consider 
that these men came here unable to 
speak our tongue, unfamiliar with Amer- 
ican customs and laws, unused to the 
products of Yankee inventive genius, and 
withal, lacking the almighty dollar and 
the Danish /vone, their success must be 
declared phenomenal. 

The secret of their advancement seems 
to lie in their unceasing industry and 
rigid economy. Every nook and corner 
of their land is carefully cultivated. Un- 
productive “points” and ridges upon 
which so many farmers shower nothing 
but curses, are treated to load after load 
of fertilizing elements. Nothing is wasted. 
Sometimes, however, this spirit of thrift 
reaches a degree not sanctioned by 
esthetic horticulture. On a certain road 
leading through the settlement lives a 
man whose home life seems no less a 
“glad, sweet song” from the fact that his 
front yard is planted to onions! 

No less rapid has been the reward of. 
Danish talent engaged in pursuits other 
than agriculture. Every town of any 
size in the district in question has flour- 
ishing stores managed by Danish mer- 
chants. Nearly all trades have some 
Danish followers. Many of our teachers 
are Danes or Danish Americans. The 
county superintendent of Shelby, for 
example, is a graduate of the Iowa State 
Normal school, being a Dane. 

As regards good citizenship, no fault 
can be found with the Danish people. 
They are a thinking class, as a rule, and 
know something of current events and 
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the issues of the times. The average 
Dane votes as intelligently for a member 
of Congress as he voted for a member of 
the Danish Rigsdag. As to party alle- 
giance, the Danish voters are about 
evenly divided between the Democratic 
and Republican parties. ‘There are also 
a few Populists among them. It is a 
rather strange fact that the Lutherans are, 
with few exceptions, Democrats, while 
the Baptists are Republicans. The pro- 
hibition question in Iowa, in some degree 
at least, accounts for this peculiar align- 
ment—the Baptists opposing beer, the 
Lutherans favoring it. It was a small 
Lutheran boy that summed up the polit- 
ical situation in this poser: “Cleveland’s 
for beer, aint he?” 

Another thing that must catch the ob- 
server's eye is the great number of 
churches to be seen among these people. 
The denominations comprise the Luther- 
ans, Baptists and Adventists. The largest 
church in the community, perhaps, is 
that at Elkhorn, Shelby, seating about 
750. The church society at this place is 
very strong and influential. It owns 
Elkhorn College, and also controls an 
orphanage established for the benefit of 
homeless Danish children. The Danes 
of Cuppy’s Grove, Shelby, are Baptists, 
having a fine church there with a large 
congregation. . 

Here and there we see reflections of 
life as it is on “the old sod.” Few houses 
there are not surrounded by poplar trees, 
or unprovided with a small vineyard and 
neatly kept garden. Great flocks of tame 
pigeons fly about the buildings; the 
squabs, or young pigeons, constitute a 


dish much relished by the Danes. “Eat, 
drink and be merry,” suits the Dane, 
who is nothing if not sociable and hos- 
pitable. In summer, the men in the 
fields have lunch at eight o’clock in the 
forenoon, and also at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Homemade beer supplements 
whatever of the genuine article is con- 
sumed; and the average Dane is not 
decidedly averse to the latter. It is the 
natural thing to expect, for the peasant- 
ry of Europe are beer-drinkers univer- 
sally. 

The Danish matron is strong and rug- 
ged, in many cases helping her husband 
in the field. She waters the horses, feeds 
the hogs and milks the cows; and she is 
so strong and so happy in the open air 
that she forgets to call herself a drudge 
or slave. At-this writing a sharp north- 
west wind is blowing, and the thermom- 
eter indicates a temperature below zero; 
yet, in cornfields not half a mile away are 
women, side by side with their husbands, 
huskingcorn. NoAmerican combination 
can beat a pair of this kind. It is nine 
o'clock, and the ultra-delicate American 
belle is probably just getting ready for 
breakfast, preparatory to a glance at the 
latest novel. 

If a “bold peasantry,” contented and 
happy in homes of their own, is the hope 
of a nation’s perpetuation, the United 
States need not regret the coming of the 
descendants of the Vikings. Their con- 
servatism and love of order may not 
form a large part of the balance-wheel 
of American society; but they do consti- 
tute a part that, it is safe to say, will not 
fly to pieces in any ordinary trial. 
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ADDER to heaven, says a fable old, 

By which the fairies climb to bliss untold. 
Ah! could dull mortals shake off life’s despair 
And climb to heaven on so rich a stair! 





Clarence Hawkes. 
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THE BOY ON THE FARM. 


A SKETCH. 
By D. M. KELLY. 


You, whose early life was passed upon 

the farm, have many pictures stored 
away in your memory,—pictures that 
need no master hand to embellish them, 
for they were drawn by the realistic pen- 
cil of youth. 

Do you remember that young lad 
trudging up and down, up and down, 
those endless rows of crooked corn be- 
hind the old “double shovel” listening 
to the monotonous creak, creak, of the 
yielding harness as he dragged his earth- 
in feet along that interminable furrow? 

What visions of drooping corn-blades, 
and insidious weeds,and saucy blackbirds! 

How the old “ stake-and-ridered” fence 
with the sagging top rail, round and 
smooth as a russet apple, invited to 
blissful rest! How the chi munk scolded 
because of the invasion of his retreat! 

Do you remember how quickly the 
traces were dropped and the lines “done 
up”? And how vigorous the leap and 
how lusty the kicks that landed the fad on 
old Bill’s back when the first, sweet, 
soul-satisfying note of the mother’s voice 
came calling him to dinner? 

And that dinner! Bread and butter, 
potatoes and greens, and the generous 
platter of pork, fried crisp and sweet and 
delicious, curled in mingled layers of 
toothsome brown and white waiting there, 
with mother’s blessing, to tickle the 
palate and satisfy the soul of that same 
youth! 

Then see him lying in the shade of 
the maples, after dinner, with his old hat 
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pulled down over his face to keep off the 
flies! He’s just resting — resting all over 
—and over— and over. 

Now he is leading the horse out again 
to the oid watering trough, the wisps of 
hay still clinging to the bridle-bits; then, 
out again to the field where the plow, 
with shining nose thrust beneath a bunch 
of fox-tail, stands waiting for his coming. 

After supper he takes the wide- 
mouthed tin-pail and goes out to the lots 
where the cows, “sighing with content- 
ment,” stand waiting to give down their 
generous stores of pure creamy milk. 
Then, as the white stream clatters into 
the pail, he watches the foaming bubbles 
creep higher, and higher, and higher, 
until that pail is literally heaped with the 
foaming mass fragrant with the odor of 
the blue-stems and the red blossoms of 
the clover. 

O, to goto bed in that little room up 
the narrow stairs, lulled to delicious sleep 
by the droning of the beetles and the 
breath of the clover blossoms coming in 
at the narrow window from the starlit 
summer night, and to waken in the 
morning, a boy again, laughing back a 
mocking answer to the martins circling 
past the window! 














TO A STAR. 


ND still thou shinest on, as in the ages 
That long have blended with the misty past; 
And still thou hidest from our earthly sages 
The secrets of thy being, to the last! 
Would that the spectral lines might solve thy 
mystery, 
And, with thy elements, reveal thy history! 


Art thou a burning sun, with planets rolling 
About thee in a glittering starry train; 
Or yet a center of the stars, controlling 
The marshaled legions of the nightly plain? 
Art thou a heavenly throne of the eternal, 
Or do thy burnings tell of realms infernal? 


If thou hast planets, have they rings like Saturn’s, 
Or belts like Jupiter’s, and satellites? 

Or do they boast of quaint celestial patterns 
Undreamt by man, whose telescopic flights, 

Howe’er extended, cannot hope to view 

One glint of their bright spheres across the blue? 


To thee and such as thou, how mere a trifle 
The distance that disparts our earth from Mars 
To the unending depths of space which stifle 
The thought of him who measures toward the 
stars! 
Alike to thee our little streets and malls 
And Schiaparelli’s geminate canals! 


At man’s beginning did thy gentle beaming 
Fall in soft beauty on the Eden bowers? 
And didst thou see thy mirrored semblance 
gleaming 
In the dark flood that swept this world of ours? 
And didst thou run,through eons never numbered, 
Thy course sublime while earth in chaos slum- 
bered? 


Strange has the record been since thy formation— 
The history of Creation’s empire wide! 
Angels of Light have left their habitation; 
The Lord of Heaven has been crucified; 
New stars have shone, in luster bright and splen- 
did; 
The course of other worlds is run and ended. 


Nay, our own moon—for so the wise men tell us— 
Once warmed, perhaps, with life, and with the 
joy, 
The hope, the cheer of souls among their fellows, 
Seeming secure from aught that could destroy 
So vast a wealth of all that men hold dear,— 
So vast a treasure as a living sphere,— 


Our moon itself at last has filled its mission 
As the supporter of a living scene; 

And while it still remains to glad our vision 
And light our shadows with its rays serene, 

Is but a clod, from which the life is fled,— 

Waterless, airless, silent, cold, and dead. 





Worlds die, like men—like men are born to perish, 
And all their cycles run with varied pace. 
The life immortal which we seek and cherish 
Is in the soul—not in the world or race. 
Humanity itself will pass away, 
The soul immortal rise to endless day. 


Cramped as we are by limits, O the longing 
To burst our narrow bounds, to see, to know 
The answers to the questions that are thronging 
The soul of man unsatisfied below! 
If thou couldst speak, what questions would we 
ask thee, 
And with what myriad explanations task thee! 


Fain would we learn in what great cataclysm 

The heavens were strewn with many an asteroid. 
That gap in Bodé’s scheme—in the abysm 

Was some titantic planet once destroyed,— 
Hurled by a starry missile from its course, 
Or bursting from its own imprisoned force? 


Did angels view it from some far-off station? 
God’s fireworks! O the train of sparks that flew! 
Juno and hundred others,—their formation 
In flame and smoke and thunder, to rush through 
And string themselves like beads along the sky,— 
A scene sublime to meet an angel’s eye! 


And yet far more than all the forms of matter, 
Than sun and planet, moon and asteroid, 

Comets that flash, and spray of stars that spatter 
The blue arcanum through its boundless void,— 

More to the human heart ’twould be to know 

Of souls that live amid the heaven’s glow. 


Perhaps, O distant one, to thee ’tis given 
To view the tract, amid the realms of night, 
Where Satan battled on the plains of heaven, 
And sought to overthrow the powers of light— 
Where the celestial hosts, in conflict glorious, 
O’er all the powers of evil were victorious. 


Perhaps thou viewest homes of the immortals, 
Around about us in the realms of space, 
Where angels bend in pity from their portals 
To view the dwelling of our sinful race, 
And hear with wonderment the strange narration 
Of man’s rebellion and of Christ’s salvation. 


Vain, al! in vain, we ask, we guess, we ponder, 
Whene’er we lift to thee our mortal eyes, 

And but the sentiments of fear and wonder 
Within our mortal bosoms can arise. 

Man feels how far the heavens are above him, 

And what is man, that Heaven i3 mindful of him! 


How grand the sweep of suns, the flash of fires 
That sparkle through immensities of gloom! 
Knowledge is naught; imagination tires; 
Man is but dust, and mortal; earth, a tomb. 
Myriads of men shall rise, to meet—to sever— 
Changeless in all, thou shinest on forever. 


Hubert M. Skinner. 
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By F. W. FITZPATRICK. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


N LAKE SUPERIOR, one day last 
summer, I noted that we met 
twenty-eight vessels in about twelve 
hours. As to how many passed by when 
I was at meals— which were many and 
long, as are steamer meals usually —I 
have no record. 

That night we passed through the old 
lock at the “Soo” at 11:58, and the su- 
perintendent of the canal informed me 
that our steamer was the one hundred 
and nineteenth that had passed through 
the canal in twenty-four hours, “and,” he 
added, “if Captain Blank hadn’t been so 
blank-blanked slow with his old tub, I 
could have made it an even hundred and 
twenty!” (I, of course, did not inform 
him that his humble servant had steered 
the “old tub” through the canal.) 

One can but wonder what Father Mar- 
quette would have thought of such a 
day’s record. Tome Father Marquette 


is associated with all that is interesting . 


about the Great Lakes, as being the first 
white man to leave any record of his dis- 
coveries on their shores, or to found any- 
thing like a permanent settlement at 
what was to become, in our time, the key 
(as well as the lock) to the main artery of 
our country. True, other explorers had 
preceded him. The waters of Superior 
and Huron had been seen by French ex- 
plorers and missionaries as early as 1620. 
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The Jesuit missionaries, Joques and 
Raymbault, planted a cross and preached 
to the Hurons on the shores of Lake 
Huron in 1641. Two fur traders having 
wintered on the shores of Lake Superior 
in 1658 where, presumably, after the man- 
ner of their kind, they dispensed limited 
quantities of fire-water to the redamen in 
consideration of unlimited quantities of 
skins or peltries. But all these left scant 
records of their discoveries. It was 
Father Marquette who, in 1668, estab- 
lished the first permanent settlement at 
Sault Ste. Marie; where, in 1669, he was 
joined by Father Dablon. During the 
summer of 1671 Father Marquette built a 
log chapel at a point upon the south side 
of the straits; naming the church and the 
point after the founder of his order, St. 
Ignace. In 1669 he visited and named 
the Apostle Islands, and in an Indian vil- 
lage on the Madeleine Island, or as he 
called it, “La Pointe,” he built a chapel. 
The visitor of to-day is shown the orig- 
inal chapel, quite enclosed by the newer 
and rather pretentious village church. 

The first vessel to sail upon the lakes 
was a brigantine of ten tons commanded 
by La Salle, who cruised around Lake 
Erie near Niagara River in December, 
1678. 

The shores of the lakes were the scenes 
of numerous battles between the French 
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and English and their allies from among 
the several Indian tribes in 1756 to 1760, 
when Mackinac and other French forts 
were ceded to the English. Again in 
1763 was Mackinac the scene of blood- 
shed when the Indians uprose and bar- 
barously slew the English garrison of 
seventy-four men. There were lively 
times too, about the lakes during the 
slight unpleasantness between the Eng- 
lish and the “ Rebels” of 1776. 

Fort Mackinac was a much contested 
point. It was occupied in 1780 by the 
English and until 1795 when they were 
ejected by the Americans, who had then 
become recognized as a nation. But the 
point was again contested in 1812; and 
this time the English played trumps and 
retained the fort until 1815 when they 
gave it up, as well as the entire Michigan 
side of Sault Ste. Marie. 

St. Mary’s Falls proving an insur- 
mountable barrier to vessels plying the 
lower lakes, we may as well view Lake 
Superior’s early navigation by itself. The 
“Recovery” was one of the first schoon- 
ers built for its trade in 1804; and was 


owned by the British Northwest Fur 
Company. The “ Mink” belonging to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, also plied its 
waters, as well as two other craft, until 
after the war of 1812, when three were 
floated down the rapids to engage in the 
then prosperous lower lake trade. One 
solitary boat remained on Lake Superior 
until 1835, when, on the revival of the 
fur business, the American Fur Company 
launched the 115-ton schooner “ Astor,” 
and again the 20-ton, “ Madeleine” in 
1837, and the “William Brewster,” 76-ton, 
in 1839. From that date until 1855, when 
the St. Mary’s canal was opened, ship- 
ping was not very brisk on Lake Superior. 
Eleven other vessels were built upon its 
shores and plied its waters during that 
interval, two steamers of about 280 tons 
and nine schooners of from forty to 186 
tons. 

Shipping on the lower lakes kept about 
apace with that on Lake Superior. Lake 
Erie, however, had the honor of carrying 
the first steamer built for the lake trade, 
“Walk-in-the-Water,” in 1818. 

In 1855 the United States completed 
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one of its wisest public works, and opened 
the St. Mary’s ship canal and locks,— 
otherwise popularly known as the “ Soo” 
canal. From that date until 1875 there 
were fifty-eight American and twelve 
Canadian steamers on the lakes. It is 
interesting and instructive to compare 
these figures with the United States Gov- 
erment records of 1895. 

On March 1,1895, there were on the great 
lakes and their tributary waters, engaged 
in lake commerce, 4,946 registered craft 
of all descriptions. (During the follow- 
ing seasons many fine vessels were added 
to this fleet, but we will take no account 
of them. I may add, however, that two 
ship-yards have added fifteen big steam- 


through our great “Unsalted Seas.” There 
are in addition something like 3,000 fish- 
ing smacks and other small craft not 
registered. 

As a general proposition I avoid either 
reading or quoting statistics, as being 
rather too material and cold-blooded; 
but, when they refer to the lakes, they — 
to me — assume a surprising interest. 

There were over 100,000 entries and 
clearances of vessels at the various lake 
ports during this past season of navigation; 
representing over 40,000,000 tons, valued 
at over $500,000,000. New York can show 
but a little over one-quarter, Liverpool 
one-third as many entries and clearances; 
and the entire seaboard of the United 





DULUTH. 
From the heights looking toward the lake. 


ers since these official figures were made. 
They alone mean a carrying capacity of 
50,000 tons and a cost of $3,000,000.) Of 
these there are 2,000 steam and 1,22 

sailing vessels enrolled under United 
States Customs; 220 are built of steel, the 
others of wood, or a combination of wood 
and steel; 240 of these steamers are of 
1,000 to 2,000 tons and 127 are of 2,000 to 
4,000 tons, and forty sailing vessels are 
of 1,000 tons and over. There are 748 
steam and 556 sailing vessels under the 
Canadian flag, but engaged largely in in- 
ternational commerce. Then there are 418 
small steam craft of from one ton to five 
tons register,—mostly pleasure yachts and 
tugs,— but making practically the round 
number of 5,000 registered hulls gliding 


States gives us a total of entrances and 
clearances of vessels less than one-half 
that number. 

One-eighth of the entire commerce of 
the United States passes through the 
“Soo” canal; which traffic aggregates 
nearly 3,000,000 tons greater than that 


, passing through the Suez canal. 


Taking the number of vessels passing 
through the ‘‘Soo” and the value of the 
freight carried by them as representing 
about one-third of the total tonnage car- 
ried upon the lakes, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to explain that this traffic is all 
“through business,” 7. ¢. to and from 
Duluth, with intermediate Lake Superior 
ports on the west, and Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago on the east; while 
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IN THE DIM DISTANCE, DETROIT. 


there is a vast amount of business be- 
tween the latter named places and inter- 
mediate ports on the lower lakes which 
does not pass the Sault. 

During the year 1894, one of the most 
interesting of the ‘Soo’s” records was 
made; the canal was open to navigation 
234 days, during which time there were 
6,431 lockages which passed through 
14,491 vessels. There is but one lock or 
drop of eighteen feet between the two 
levels. The capacity of the old lock 
being eighty feet wide by 515 feet long, 
two large vessels are usually locked 
together, and three and four smaller ones 
together. 

These 14,491 vessels represented 13,- 
110,366 registered tons, and carried 13,- 
195,860 tons of freight classified as fol- 
lows: 

Hard coal, 532,870 tons; valued at $2,531,132. 

Soft coal, 2,264,314 tons; valued at $5,660,785. 

Flour, 8,965,773 barrels; valued at $33,621,648. 

Wheat, 34,869,483 bushels; valued at $22,316,469. 

Grain, 1,545,008 bushels; valued at $772.504. 

Manufactured iron, 36,108 tons; valued at $1,805,350. 

Pig iron, 24,552 tons; valued at $331,452. 

Salt, 237,461 barrels; valued at $237,461. 

Copper, 99,573 tons; valued at $19,914,600. 

Iron ore, 6,548,867 tons; valued at $17,027,077. 

Lumber, 722,788,000,009 feet; valued at $11,564,608. 

Silver ore, 412 tons; valued at $46,144. 

Building stone, 21,417 tons; valued at $214,170. 

Unclassified freight, 451,185 tons; valued at $27,- 
071,100. 

A grand total of 13,195,860 tons of 

freight, having a value of over a hun- 

dred and forty-three million dollars! 

There were besides, in 1894, 27,236 
passengers. The total freight passed 
through both the old and new locks in 
1896 was 16,239,061 tons, an increase of 
125,000 over 1895; and the number of ves- 
sels passing through the U. S. canal last 
year was 13,441, and through the Cana- 
dian canal, 5,174. 


The value of all freight passing through 
the canal in 1885 was $53,413,472, and 
grew healthily and steadily until 1893, 
when it reached $145,436,956; $2,322,455 
greater than in '94, owing, of course, to 
the general depression. 

The importance of this canal can also 
be gauged by comparison of the value in 
dollars of freight passing through it dur- 
ing two-thirds of a year, as against the 
value of the total commerce of the 
world for the whole year. The figures 
are many and perhaps tedious, but I 
find that over one-sixtieth of the world’s 
commerce is carried through this canal. 

Another point at which one appreciates 
the commercial importance of the lakes is 
at Detroit, where there passed during the 
season Of ’94, 52,700 vessels, carrying a 
total of 38,571,208 tons. The Chicago 
port, the same season, did a business of 
nearly 13,000,000 tons. 

To handle this fleet of 5,000 vessels re- 
quires about 40,000 men, besides the of- 
fice forces and agents of the various 
transportation companies, stevedores and 
their gangs, crews of life-saving stations, 
lighthouse service, and all “hands” di- 
rectly connected with shipping in all its 
branches and ramifications upon the 
Great Lakes—an army of something 
over 350,000, 

The sailing distance between the two 
extreme points, Buffalo and , Duluth, is 
997 miles; between Chicago and Duluth, 
819 miles, and between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, 889 miles. 

Lake Superior is 600 feet above the 
sea, Lake Michigan 576, Lake Hyron 
574, and Lake Erie 564. Lake Ontario 
is but 234,—a drop, through the twenty- 
six locks of the Welland canal, of 330 
feet; a vessel going on down through the 
minor lakes, canals and St. Lawrence 
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river slides down a further grade of 234 
feet. 

By dint of good, hard work on the part 
of the Senators and Representatives for 
the districts benefited by the lake com- 
merce, aided by the intelligent reports 
and wise recommendations of the U. S. 
government engineers,—who have charge 
of the waterways,—a fairly respectable 
sum is appropriated every year for the 
improvement of harbors and channels. 
This year of 1897 there will be expended 
$1,108,000 for 
lakes and chan- 
nels. Twice 
this amount, of 
course, could be 
profitably used 
in needed im- 
provements, but 
there is already 
much to be 
thankful for. 

The Canadi- 
ans have com- 
pleted a lock of 
their own at the 
Sault six hun- 
dred feet long, 
eighty-five feet 
wide and nine- 
teen feet deep, 
which was open- 
ed to traffic on 
September oth, 
with a record of 
forty-two ves- 
sels passing through in eight hours of 
that day. This season the new Ameri- 
can lock —the largest in the world,— will, 
I hope, be completed in every detail and 
the full benefit of the twenty-one-foot 
channels, can then be used. This-lock is 
one of the handsomest and most perfect 
pieces of masonry it has been my privi- 
lege to see, but its steel lock-ga*-- have 
given much trouble during the pu. sea- 
son and considerable work must yet be 
put upon them to get them in perfect 
working order. It is eight hundred feet 
long, one hundred feet wide, built of 
granite, limestone, concrete and cement, 








A BEDROOM ON THE NORTHWEST. 


and has steel lock-gates. The lock will 
cost nearly $5,000,000. 

One can imagine the benefit to be 
derived from even a few inches of added 
depth, in the way of additional tonnage 
that can be carried, by some figures I saw 
a few days ago. 

Reports have been made by govern- 
ment engineers as to the possible effect 
of the Chicago drainage canal upon the 
lakes. It is fairly well established that 
the canal would lower the upper lakes 
from three to 
nine inches 
within two years 
and would re- 
duce the flow of 
water over Ni- 
agara fully five 
per cent and ul- 
timately possi- 
bly even ten per 
cent. 

This lowering 
of the lakes and 
hence curtailing 
of draught to all 
lake vessels 
would reduce 
the carrying 
value nearly a 
million dollars 
per annum and 
3 I do not doubt 
mer but that the ves- 
sel owners, gen- 
tlemen who are 


‘ever watchful of their interests, would 


seek to recover that sum in damages from 
Chicago. 

On the other hand an engineer of some 
repute lately asserted that by obstructing 
to a certain degree the flow of water 
above Niagara Falls (at but small 
expense) the depth of all waters above 
could be increased from one to two feet. 





A few sailing craft on our inland seas 
“go it alone.” Steam propellers with 
their tows of one, two and often three 
schooners, do a large proportion of the 
carrying, particularly in the lumber trade. 
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LIGHTHOUSE IN DETROIT RIVER. 


Of late a tendency has developed to en- 
large and perfect this system of towing. 
A heavy shipper in Cleveland maintains 
that it takes a steamer and consort but 
three days longer to make the round trip 
than a steamer alone; that but a very few 
more men are needed on a towing steamer 
than a “plain” one; that the crew of a 
schooner is very small as compared to 
that of a steamer, and that the coal used 
in increased power to tow is no more 
than what would be used for the high 
speed of asteamer alone. The wear and 
tear on a schooner is hardly worth con- 
sidering, whereas to counterbalance all 
these slight objections or increased ex- 
pense, the steamer and her consort are 
earning over 100 per cent more in ton- 
nage per trip than would the steamer 
alone. 

In this class also 
must be rated the 
steam whalebacks 
with their tows of 
often three steam- 
less and _ sailless 
whalebacks. These 
odd looking craft 
carry enormous 
cargoes of coarse 
freights, such as 
wheat, coal or iron 
ore, for which they 
are admirably 
adapted. 

Then there are 
the steamers, com- 





parable in every respect 
with the great ocean car- 
riers. Some of these as 
well as many of the pro- 
pellers and their consorts, 
and the sailing craft, be- 
long to individuals, and 
often to their captains; 
but the greater number of 
the steamers either are 
the property of, or leased 
by, the many transporta- 
tion companies, that to- 
gether regulate, or cut, 
the rates, wrangle among 
themselves and dominate things gener- 
ally on the lakes. 

The principal transportation compa- 
nies are the Union, Bradley Line, Mutual, 
Western . Transit, Commercial, Lehigh 
Valley, Anchor, Minnesota Iron, Lake 
Superior & Lake Michigan Transporta- 
tion, and Northern Steamship. All these 
run in conjunction with and are some- 
times parts of railway systems; the West- 
ern Transit for instance, being an adjunct 
of the New York Central, and the North- 
ern Steamship of the Great Northern. 

Some of the steamers are combined 
passenger and freight carriers. The 
Northern Company, however, run a sep- 
arate and exclusive passenger service; 
all of these freight steamers, though, 
have accommodations for and a license 
to carry a few passengers,— officers or 
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guests of the company generally. They 
are most luxuriously fitted up in these, 
their guest quarters, the finish and fur- 
nishings being of mahogany and satin 
wood, rich upholstering, porcelain baths, 
etc., and it is a pleasurable and comfort- 
able way of traveling. 

The freighters vary somewhat in model 
and detail; but their general lines and 
equipment are similar and a description 
‘of one will give a fair idea of them all. 
For instance the Northern Steamship 
Company’s six steamers; the North Star, 
North Wind, Northern King, Northern 
Queen, Northern Light and North Wave, 
— built by the Globe Company of Cleve- 
land at a cost of about $200,000 each,— 
of the same mould and resembling each 
other in every line, and in color even, and 
registered at 2,476 grosstonseach. Built 
of steel, they are 312 feet over all, thirty- 
eight feet molded breadth and twenty- 
six feet depth of hold. 

There are three masts whose chief 
functions are to serve as standards for 
the derricks, as light and ensign-holders. 
Formerly it was customary tocarry some 
canvas, which at a pinch could be used 
as a stay-sail, but even that has now been 
left ashore as unnecessary. 

The steam equipment is thorough and 
complete. There are two Scotch boilers, 
46 inches by 6 feet; 1,300 horse-power en- 
gine; 24, 38 and61-inch cylinders, 42-inch 
stroke, giving an average speed of 13 
miles an hour, which is generally main- 
tained, though an occasional spurt is 
made for a day or so. 


There are any number of deputy or aux- 
iliary engines. A steam steering engine, 
ballast, feed and bilge pumps, cold water 
pump, air-pump, steam capstans and 
anchor engines, steam windlass amid- 
ships, dummy engine for handling freight, 
and a 250-light dynamo — for the entire 
ship is lighted by electricity. All the 
quarters, the hold, even the lights on the 
mast-tops are electric. 

The crews consist of a captain or mas- 
ter, a mate, second mate, two wheelmen, 
two lookouts, two watchmen, an engineer 
and assistant engineer, three oilers, three 
firemen, cook, second cook, porter, and 
five deck-hands or“ jacks of all trades,” in 
all twenty-five men. 


The captain of a line-freighter has no 
sinecure and renders full value for the 
salary he receives. I have met but one 
who claimed to be entirely satisfied, and 
I suspect that he mistook me for a new 
officer of the company. Captains gener- 
ally will stoutly maintain that a sailor's 
life is a dog’s life, and that they would 
never allow a son of theirs to go on the 
water. Still, some of them wax fat and 
jolly. Witness Captain Thorne, of the 
“Northern Star,” who makes the bridge 
fairly groan with his 330 pounds of adi- 
pose and other tissue! 

The captain of an ocean steamer has 
the same amount of detail port work and 
ship routine to perform as has the lake 
navigator; but his ports are fewer and 
his runs are so much longer that in fair 
weather he has an easy time of it. Not 
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so the lake mariner. He is making one 
port and sometimes two ports a day. He 
has long stretches of rivers with narrow 
channels, and perhaps a hundred vessels 
to meet and pass, during which time he 
is on the bridge in fair weather and foul. 
He takes his vessel into and out of every 
port. He has to see to and prepare his 
manifests, his clearings and other custom 
house rigamarole; looking after his freight 
bills and attend to the constant loading 
and unloading at every port. He must 
see that this is done scientifically so as to 
keep an even keel. Great judgment 
must be exercised in loading. A “list” 
to port or starboard is an ugly accident 
and has resulted in the complete upset- 
ting of one boat (the St. Magnus) at 
Cleveland within recent years. 

A captain’s duties in port are as many 
as atsea. There is the constant shifting 
from dock to dock for loading and un- 
loading. Harbor-shifting generally, it is 
true, is done by a tug, (that screeching 
and snorting baby with a giant’s strength, 
the tormentor of all captains and bugaboo 
of all yachtsmen and oarsmen,) but he 
must superintend all the movements 
nevertheless and be on hand to give and 
receive all the “cussing” incidental to 
scraping, or running into other vessels, 
bridges or docks,— or being run into. 

A salt-water captain who is majestically 
piioted into his dock at New York, there 
to remain until it is time for him to be 
borne out in the same manner for his re- 
turn trip, has little idea of the tribulations 
of his lake brother, who must poke around 
in perhaps a dozen different docks, pass 
twenty drawbridges and dispute the 
right-of-way with as many if not twice that 
number of vessels. His harbor cares are 
so numerous and weighty that I have 
known of devoted husbands whose ships 
have been at their home port for days at 
a time twice a month, but who could not 
get home more than once in an entire sea- 
son —I said that they are devoted hus- 
bands, too! 

Another delicate task is threading the 
narrow channels in the St. Clair and St. 
Mary’s rivers. These are much-buoyed 


and lighted and every safeguard imagin- 
able is placed along them by government. 
Yet a hundred or two hundred feet and 
even three hundred of “roadway” for a 
vessel measuring forty feet wide having 
wind and current to contend with, and 
meeting others of similar width, is not 
what might be termed comfortable 
driving. 

In dense fogs and stormy weather this 
“guiding genius of the deep” frequently 
puts in twenty-four to thirty hours steady 
watch. The latter end of the season, Octo- 
ber and November, when for weeks con- 
tinuously ‘the mad winds blow and the 
billows roar,” is the time when one can best 
judge of the responsibilities, cares and 
physical strain on a lake mariner. 

Imagine yourself standing in a little 
coop, perhaps eight feet square, with no 
shelter other than a canvas fence chin- 
high, with a bleak, howling wind, and the 
snow, sleet and spray encasing you ina 
rigid frozen mold; there to be tossed up, 
down and sideways. You are unable tosee 
a distance of over a hundred feet. You 


must keep head to the wind. You know 
your whereabouts by the blindest reckon- 


ing only. You have your vessel, many 
thousand dollars’ worth of cargo, and per- 
haps passengers to think of. You realize 
that another vessel may crash into you at 
almost any moment or that something 
about your steering apparatus or running 
gear may give out at the wrong time, and 
I'll wager that you would go down upon 
your knees and implore Heaven to bear 
you safely back to your cosy library. 

Many of the minor cares about a 
steamer are shouldered by the first and 
second mates. 

The first mate is usually an elderly 
man and may have passed his examina-* 
tion and received his papers as captain 
long before his present commander 
thought of the sea, or perhaps even saw 
the light of day; but he still lacks some 
quality that is essential in a chief; for 
after upwards of thirty years of sailing, 
knowing every twist and turn, and 
consulted daily by his superior, he is 
still but second in command. There 
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is little, if any, favoritism in selecting 
commanders of vessels. Merit, skill, 
judgment and trustworthiness are the 
rounds in the ladder by which the cap- 
tain climbs to his berth. The first mate 
attends to the hiring of deck-hands,—a 
task which recurs at nearly every port 
and always at the end of a round trip; to 
the cleaning, painting and burnishing of 
the ship; keeping things in place and 
having an eye on the stores and supplies, 
besides being on six-hours watches twice 
out of every twenty-four. He is the 
mouthpiece of the captain; transmits all 
his orders “aft” and looks after things 
generally. 

The second mate is usually young and 
ambitious (perhaps only lately promoted 
from the wheel-house and with his gaze 
steadily fixed upon the beacon-light of a 
captaincy), he does everything the cap- 
tain and mate impose upon him. He 
watches the other double-six hours of the 
twenty-four; does the fine work about the 
boat; attends to everything aft when en- 
tering and leaving port; never sleeps and 
always looks pleasant — except to the 
deck-hands. 

The wheelmen are to the lakes what 
the quartermasters are on salt water. 
Theirs is a tedious though not physically 
hard task, particularly on ships having 
steam steering-gear which requires really 
but an infant’s touch to turn the wheel. 
The wheelman is learning to be a pilot, re- 
ceives orders tosteer a certain course and 
must follow that to a dot,—a most wea- 
rying job to stand there for six long hours 
looking for land marks and alternately 
watching that needle point that w7// 
wabble, and better had he never been 
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born if, through drowsiness or other 
weakness of nature, he steers a quarter 
point off, or ifin a channel he be too slow 
to obey instantly the order from above to 
“ Port-a-little,”— “ E-a-s-y,” “ Nothing to 
starboard,” or “S-t-e-a-d-y.” Then it is 
that he will be blank, blank, blanked, and 
have fond queries as to his sanity and 
hearing addressed to him,— poor fellow! 
He keeps the “log” noting every point 
passed, time, and direction of wind and 
steering course and rings the bells for 
the other watch to goon duty. 

The look-out’s post is forward at 
night and in fogs where he peers ahead 
and informs the officers on watch that 
there is a white light ahead, or a red 
light on the port bow, or gives other seem- 
ingly useless information. At other 
times he scrubs, paints, washes, makes 
rope-fenders and haughtily shows the 
lowly deck-hands how to polish brass. 

The watchmen do mostly the same 
thing except that instead of looking out 
for lights ahead they tend lights and 
prowl around looking for possible fires 
within. 

The engineer, with his assistant, his 
oilers and his firemen form a department 
by themselves; they control the heart of 
the monster. The chief, though obedient 
in taking orders from the captain about 
manceuvering the ship, obeys instructions 
from headquarters only as to speed, con- 
sumption of coal and such matters, and is 
a good deal like a civil service govern- 
ment employé, under the captain but in 
a sense independent of him. 

The ship’s crew generally stick to her 
for a season anyway. The deck-hands 
pass the twenty-five or more tons of coal 
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a day from the bunkers to the fire room, 
shift freight, wash and polish everlast- 
ingly at the brass work, scrape spars and 
decks, remove trom the latter the blisters 
of some twenty-odd coats of paint, and 
apply a fresh coat. They are largely of 
the tramp element. Though some stick 
and climb even to the bridge, most of 
them go on when particularly desirous of 
reaching some other port. There is an 
occasional fire-drill when everyone makes 
a wild rush for his allotted position, 
some by the boats, some with the hose 
and others with axes. There is great 
commotion and everyone seems satisfied 
that it was well done. 

Jack has some fun aft of the engine- 
house aftersupper. You hear some good 
jokes and considerable horse-laugh and 
play; and I suspect that there is often a 
quiet game in the kitchen galley where 
dimes and quarters change owners. 





The handling of freight on and off the 
lake lines has become a science. This 
has been evolved from the necessities of 
the case; because time is money —or its 
equivalent — with them. 

Wheat, coal and iron ore are spouted 
or dumped directly from the grain ele- 
vators or high coal and ore docks into 
the hold. 

Where man-power comes into play is 
in loading flour and bagged and pack- 
aged freight. Then it is that you are 
able to calculate how many men it re- 
quires to make a “horse-power.” It isa 
weird picture at night, and a rather 
pitiful one, to see two or more hundred 
poor fellows driven like so many beasts 
of burden. One is straining between the 





shafts of a truck,— quite like an ox at his 
yoke; another is pushing behind the load 
of five or six huge sacks or at a mass of 
copper; others are rolling barrels along 
the dock and up the gangway; still oth- 
ers are at another gangway carrying bar 
iron; and others, again, are pulling and 
tugging at a huge and refractory piece of 
machinery. - 

This half-naked, sweating and patient 
mass of humanity is nearly always made 
up of foreigners; but, admitting that it 
may be difficult to make them under- 
stand orders, it is a disgrace to nineteenth 
century civilization, and affords us a 
startling glimpse into the degraded serf- 
doms of ages gone to listen to the lan- 
guage of the overseers in directing them. 
Not merely because of any jar to refined 
ears; this phase of it is comparatively 
trivial. Rather, that it heralds to the 
world, by means of vile and disgusting 
jargon, the vast distances, the abyssmal, 
despairing depths, which separate cer- 
tain of our so-called civilized Caucasian 
brethren from our own lofty estates. 

To the enthusiast who sends Bibles to 
the Hottentots and red flannel shirts to 
the Van Dieman islanders, I would sug- 
gest a new and seemingly quite unculti- 
vated field for their efforts, almost within 
sight and sound of their quiet, peaceful 
Christian homes. Let them begin among 
the slave-drivers who curse and roar at 
the toiling thousands of men along our 
docks! 





As to accidents, these are decreasing 
in number every year. Although 28 per 
cent of all accidents are by drowning, 
swimming and pleasure-boating are 
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responsible for nearly all of them, for only 
14 percent of total accidents are attri- 
butable to navigation. Ships are better 
built and equipped. More carefully in- 
spected and added safeguards to naviga- 
tion are provided every year. One is 
more exposed to injury in walking about 
our streets than he is upon the lakes, or 
even in a railway. It is quite possible 
that one may be thrown down and 
mangled by a trolley car, or runaway 
horse; or a brick may fall on one froma 
building in course of erection or — why, 
bless you! there are a thousand dangers 
in our cities — besides, the ever-possible 
one of being “struck by a friend” more 
or less heavily whilst the possibility of 
accident on a steamer is remote in the 
extreme. Witness last year’s record for 
all of the lakes. There were accidents to 
232 vessels (most of them of a trifling 
nature). Upon these 232 vessels there 
were 2,349 people, only ninety-six of whom 
lost their lives. 

When one remembers that there are 
many ancient tubs upon the lakes that 
virtually sail on their own recognizance, 
and are not allowed to carry passengers 
even if there were any who wished to 
sacrifice themselves to Neptune, and that 
it is mostly to these water-logged, un- 
sound hulks that accidents generally 
happen, he will recognize that the possi- 
bility of losing his life in the unsalted 
deep is remote indeed. 

A writer in a popular magazine of ’93, 
advising vessel men on the subject of 
decreased lake travel says, “ Let floating 
palaces again be built and, as far as 
travel is concerned, adopt the European 
plan, furnishing berths and meals aside 
from the passage money, leaving the 
traveler to economize or live in luxury 
while on the trip; then will lake lines 
successfully compete with the railroads 
during the season of navigation.” 

The Northern Steamship Company 
must have come to the same conclusion, 
for in June, ’94, they launched the 
steamer “ Northwest,” which in build and 
management meets all these require- 
ments, and in ’95, also placed in commis- 


sion her twin sister, the “North Land.” 
These steamers and the “ Manitou,” of the 
Lake Michigan & Lake Superior Trans- 
portation Company, which connects with 
them at Mackinac and transfers passen- 
gers to and from them to and for Chicago, 
are the only exclusively long haul passen- 
ger vessels plying between Buffalo and 
Duluth, their time being only twenty- 
seven hours more than it takes by railway. 





You have read and re-read descriptions 
of ocean flyers, the Sound steamers, the 
Mississippi and the Fall River boats— 
particularly the “ Priscilla,” that has been 
most exhaustively “magazined”; but 
somehow our inland seas have been neg- 
lected, primarily, I suppose, because they 
have not been written about very ex- 
tensively. Certain it is that these two 
magnificent ships have not as yet, at 
least, found their way into the magazines, 
so that a brief description of them may 
not be uninteresting, particularly here, 
in an article on the Great Lakes, in whose 
history they are bound to play a very 
important part. 

The “Northwest” and “North Land” 
are floating palaces, and are identically 
alike in model, color and equipment, va- 
rying only fifty-six tons in their rating, 
the “Northwest” being 4,300 and the 
“North Land” 4,244 tons. They are 
built of steel, are 383 feet over all; 360 
between perpendiculars; 44-foot beam; 
depth to spar deck, 34 feet; have colli- 
sion bulkheads, inner bottoms and all the 


‘requirements to make them the strongest 


and safest vessels sailing our great lakes. 
They have twin screws, four-bladed, sec- 
tional, 13 feet diameter and 18-foot pitch. 
Their boilers are the Babcock, Wilcox & 
Belleville water-tube system; 7,000 horse 
power engines; 25-inch cylinders for the 
high pressure, 36-inch for the first inter- 
mediate, 514 for the second intermediate 
and 74 for the low pressure, with a stroke 
of 42 inches. They usually carry I90 
pounds of steam at 107 revolutions, but 
can carry 215 pounds and make 130 rev- 
olutions a minute. 

Though not so large as some of the 
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ocean greyhounds, they have 240 more 
electric lights than the S. S. “ Campania,” 
or 1,560 16-candle power lights, operated 
by three direct connected triple-expan- 
sion engines and dynamos. There are 
also electric elevators, six electric fan 
motors for their perfect system of venti- 
lation, 100,000-light Mangin searchlights 
and the latest and best navy electric signal 
system. Everything, nearly, is done by 
push-button, even the steering and whis- 
tling. Theships’ entire bodies are painted 
white, with pale buff smokestacks, and 
they have somewhat of the long, rakish 
appearance of one of our Uncle Sam’s 
“ destroyers.” 

They are entered from the aft gang- 
ways, which open into a spacious vesti- 
bule on the main deck. The wood- 
work here is of Cuban mahogany, of a 
dead gloss finish. The walls and ceil- 
ings are of a pale sage-green, with relief 
ornaments picked out in dull gold with 
high lights burnished. The glass is an 
amber opal, with dainty ornaments in 
relief of brass. The stair railings, grilles 
in front of offices, etc., are of bronze. The 
electric lights are in the ceilings and cov- 
ered by opalescent globes. The floors 
are of polished light wood parquetry. 
The whole is of pleasing, artistic and 
restful design. 

Usually one having the direction of 
practically an unlimited expenditure for 
the decoration of such a boat would run 
more to gorgeousness,— witness most of 
the ocean steamers. Ornament usually 
runs rampant. So it is with most sleep- 
ing cars. The decorations passing the 
voluptuous stage are simply “lathered 
on,” with the result of giving one a stuffy 
feeling,—a good deal like over-eating of 
paté de foie gras. But in this case there 
is a chastity of design quite refreshing. 
You are struck with the simplicity of the 
design. Perhaps you expected more 
brilliancy, more spangle and vermillion, 
and are somewhat disappointed. The 
carpets do not cry out in very pain, as 
when reds and yellows and blues are 
mixed in. These are mellow olives and 


browns, in subdued color and design. 


The vestibule is the key to the ship’s 
design. The same colors predominate, 
and the character of the design and the 
execution is similar throughout the par- 
lors, state and lounging rooms. Aft of 
the vestibule are the offices, a café and a 
bar. These rooms are finished in white 
mahogany, maroon leather and polished 
brass. 

Forward of the vestibule are the en- 
gines, officers’ quarters and kitchen, 
where the glittering array of utensils, the 
primness and convenience of everything 
would gladden the heart of Marian Har- 
land. I was going to say something 
about the savory odors, but there are 
none, the ventilation, managed by elec- 
tricity, is so perfect. 

The fore part of the deck is taken up 
by the dining room, or rather the restau- 
rant; for here meals are served at all 
times, how and when you want, and at 
tables of two, four and six places. This 
room is lighted by port-holes altogether, 
yet it is so managed and reflected that it 
is really brilliantly lighted. The sides, 
elbow high, are of dark mahogany and 
form a continuous sideboard. Above 
this sideboard the sides and ceilings are 
a cream or ivory white, beams and all, 
with delicate relief ornaments picked out 
in bright gold. There are four buffets, 
an elegant fireplace and a richly carved 
stairway as accessories. The carpet is 
salmon-brown and red; the chairs are 
maroon leather upholstered; the linen, 
of course, the finest; the china, glass and 
silver ditto. 

The saloon and upper deck are the 
same in design and finish. There is an 
opening in the floor of the upper deck, 
forming a gallery effect of the latter and 
adding light and apparent height to the 
former. The railing is of bronze, partic- 
ularly pleasing in design. ‘The carpets, 
pale green, olive-brown and pale salmon, 
blend nicely with the warm, rich, deep 
brown-red of the mahogany woodwork. 
The ceiling is ribbed with the same ma- 
hogany beams upon a body of palest 
sage-green, having a delicate relief gar- 
land ornament in dull bronze and bright 
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gold. All the glass in the door panels, 
ceilings, etc., is the same shaded amber 
opal with borders and drop of “appliqué” 
gilt. The chairs and lounges are shapely 
and inviting; the upholstry is in pale 
green-brown velvet corduroy. 

Off this saloon and gallery are the 
staterooms and berths. You can take 
your choice and sleep in an upper or 
lower berth, as on a railway; or if your 
purse will allow it you can take a sump- 
tuously furnished stateroom, with private 
bath, brass bedstead, oriental lounge, etc. 

Forward on the upper deck is a 
“house,” in nautical language, containing 
nine swell staterooms, and a smoking 
room, and observatory. These apart- 
ments are finished in white mahogany 
and are very handsome. 

The accompanying illustrations inade- 
quately convey an idea of the beauties of 
the vessel, because, deft though the en- 
graver may be in reproducing the draw- 
ings, it is impossible to convey all the 
chaste harmony of the coloring which 
characterizes the decoration. The de- 
signer has everywhere kept well in hand 
his theme, without anywhere indulging 
in garish methods. The treatment of the 
various woods with which the vessels are 
finished is also the happiest imaginable; 
good taste, good workmanship, and def- 
erence to the canons of the best art are 
everywhere observed. 

A traveler on these steamers may not 
only repose in artistic and comfortable 
quarters, and be agreeably impressed 
with his surroundings, but such a menu 
as is set before him must tempt him to 
dally with the meats when hot and to 
look upon the wines when red. 

The building of these passenger steam- 
ers has given an impetus to travel by 
the lakes, gratifying not only to their pro- 
jectors but to all interested in our coun- 
try’s water-ways. I am informed that 
even the competing lines between Buf- 
falo and Duluth have noted a marked in- 
crease in traffic the past two seasons. 
The people’s attention seems to have 
been turned to the lakes. It may 
even become fashionable to take a lake 


-You are carried out 


trip for vacation as it has been to make 
an ocean voyage, as thousands of our cit- 
izens do year after year. (This morning 
I read that 600 tourists were leaving 
New York to-day.) It is safe to assume 
that 60 per cent of ocean travel is 
purely for recreation or health-seeking, 
and probably to per cent of those who 
leave our shores intend simply making a 
round trip, or at most spending a very 
few days in London or Paris. 

On the lakes, you have variety with a 
big “V.” Water and lots of it; often al- 
together out of sight of land; you make 
one or two ports every day with an oppor- 
tunity and time for a short drive around 
the cities. You have as pleasant company 
as on any ocean steamer; and, besides, 
there is passing before your eyes an end- 
less procession of every kind and manner 
of craft from a white-winged yacht to the 
dull red and ugly “pig.” (The sailor-man’s 
name for the whaleback.) You enthusi- 
astically wave your handkerchief at every- 
thing,—I don’t know why, but you do,— 
and are often within speaking distance. 
Then there are the passages in the rivers 
where you are passing pretty villages, 
cities, stretches of beautiful country 
where you know there is plenty of hunting 
and where you make up your mind to go 
sometime; you see lighthouses short and 
lighthouses tall, bell-buoys, whistling- 
buoys and can-buoys,— you may not know 
the difference, but it exists. 

You go through the Soo canal lock, and 
see one of Uncle Sam’s greatest works. 
on Superior’s 
broad expanse, the grandest of inland 
seas, and if you still have any hanker- 
ing after old ocean you can without 
yery much effort imagine yourself on 
its briny deep; there are all the acces- 
sories, sky, water and no land. Finally 
you reach the hilly-city, the great “ Zenith 
City of the Unsalted Seas,”— Duluth, 
where you must be impressed with the 
magnificent harbor, its immense possi- 
bilities and its fittingness for the high 
role it is bound to play sooner or later in 
the drama of “ Duluth to the Ocean, with 
deep water all the way.” 
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EVOLUTION OF THE POLITICS OF IOWA.* 


By Mrs. JAMES S. CLARKSON.T 


NE would need a pen from the wing 

of the swiftest bird, in passing over 
sixty-four years of the life of a great state 
and territory, to be able, in any sense, to 
place in review its politics and general 
characteristics. The short time allotted, 
less than thirty seconds to a year, gives 
little opportunity for presenting any but 
the plainest facts in the simplest way. 

No truths can be intelligently stated, 
which have not for their prelude the gen- 
esis of the subject in hand. Neither can 
we become absorbed in the history of a 
state in which we are not personally in- 
terested without going back along the 
“trail,” looking for the first foot-prints of 
infancy, and following the steps as they 
grow stronger in their march towards 
civilization. 

The “ politics” of Iowa began a long 
time ago, before the day of the “ward 
politician,” the Australian ballot, and 
woman suffrage. 

Pope Alexander VI, as far back as 
1493, began to uncoil the wire, which has 
been handled and manipulated from that 
time to this. 

In those days, the Church had control 
of most of the desirable property, includ- 
ing acquisitions by conquest and discov- 
ery. For some reason, presumably po- 
litical, his highness granted to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella all the lands discov- 
ered during their reign which were not 
evangelized. Our North American Eden, 
with its vast expanse of hills and prairies 
from ocean to ocean, with that sparkling 
emerald in the center which we now call 
“Towa,” fell into Spanish hands. 

Up to this time, “ Providence” and the 
American Indians were the sole owners. 
Until 1496, when the Cabots, under the 


* Read before the Society for Political Study, in 
New York City, April 13, 1897, being one of a series 
of papers on the several States. 

+The frontispiece portrait of Mrs. Clarkson in 
this number, is from a photograph taken express- 
ly for THE MIDLAND MONTHLY by F. W. Web- 
ster, Des Moines. 
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patronage of Henry VII, made their dis- 
coveries, the possession was undisturbed. 

England with her usual aptitude, as- 
serted her right to the ownership of all 
North America. 

In 1620, the Plymouth Company took 
out patents which included Iowa. 

In 1628, the Massachusetts Company 
was given a charter which included a 
portion of Iowa. 

The Warwick grant in 1630, made an- 
other division. 

In 1635, the Plymouth Company sur- 
rendered its charter, and a new division 
was made of the lands claimed by Eng- 
land. Iowa was then attached to Vir- 
ginia, and in this manner it passed from 
company to company, subsequently being 
under the control of the Massachusetts 
Company, Connecticut Charter, New 
France, La Salle’s Patent, Massachusetts 
Bay Company’s Charter, Crozat’s Patent, 
Western Company’s Patent, The Act of 
Fontainbleau, Treaty of Paris, and Treaty 
of Idlefonso. In 1804, it became a part 
of the district of Louisiana, afterwards of 
the Territory of Louisiana. 

Just at this time, we came very nearly 
belonging to the British, with the flag of 
St. George waving over our southerly 
port. England had a line of twenty ves- 
sels in the Gulf of Mexico, ready to sail 
up to the harbor and take possession of 
New Orleans and the entire colony. The 
United States was negotiating with Napo- 
leon, who was sorely in need of money, 
for the entire district. He was loath to 
part with so valuable a possession, but he 
was between two fires, and determined 
that the British should not own the Mis- 
sissippi, which they so much desired. In 
the discussion between the “First Con- 
sul,” our Minister, Robert Livingston, 
and Mr. Monroe, Bonaparte gave utter- 
ance to a prophesy in regard to our coun- 
try, which many of us have lived to see 
fulfilled: “Perhaps it will be objected 
that the Americans will be found too 
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powerful for Europe in two or three cen- 
turies; but my foresight does not embrace 
such remote fears. The confederations 
which are called perpetual, only last till 
one of the contracting parties finds it to 
his interest to break them.” 

This Louisiana purchase cost the United 
States fifteen million dollars. 

In 1812, lowa wasa part of the Territory 
of Missouri; in 1834, of the Territory of 
Michigan; in 1836, of the Territory of 
Wisconsin; in 1838, by act of Congress, 
Iowa was set apart as a Territory. 

The first settlements were made in 
1833. 

Iowa, situated between two broad, deep 
rivers, with great natural wealth in her 
soil, with water supply and coal fields, 
was the chosen spot in which to found a 
great State. Every New England com- 
munity sent out a little colony from its 
rocky hills and scantily yielding farms to 
the great, generous plains of the new 
Territory. This sunlit land welcomed 
the tide of immigration, and gave of its 


larger bounty to the settler, from what- 
ever clime he came. 

In 1844, application was made to Con- 
gress for statehood, and a Constitution 


was framed. In 1845, Congress acted in 
the matter, but changed the boundaries 
of the State, curtailing the limits. Iowa 
refused to accept statehood on these 
terms, and was successful in obtaining a 
repeal of the objectionable feature. She 
was regularly admitted on April 6, 1846. 

When Iowa was organized as a Terri- 
tory, in 1838, Martin Van Buren was 
President of the United States. He ap- 
pointed Robert Lucas, of Ohio, as Gov- 
ernor; William Conway, as Secretary, and 
Charles Mason,Chief Justice; withThomas 
Wilson and Joseph Williams, Associate 
Judges, and M. Van Allen, of New York, 
Attorney-General. 

It was provided that a Legislature, con- 
sisting of a House of Representatives and 
a Council of thirteen, be elected by the 
people. This first Legislature was Dem- 
ocratic, and a Democratic delegate was 
sent to Congress. The capital was es- 
tablished at Iowa City in 1839. In 1857, 


it was moved to Des Moines, and the 
State buildings were given to the Iowa 
State University, which had been located 
at Iowa City. 

In 1840, the political pot began to boil. 
The Whigs and the Democrats crossed - 
swords in earnest. General William 
Henry Harrison was elected President, 
and the first spoils of politics were en- 
joyed by the victorious Whigs. The 
Territorial offices changed hands at once, 
but the Democrats still held the Legisla- 
ture and sent a Democratic delegate to 
Congress. It is interesting to read the 
platforms and resolutions adopted in 
these early days. They have not the 
sound of the latter-day instrument. They 
were framed by pioneer men, without 
veneer or varnish, and when completed 
there was not the slightest doubt as to 
what was meant. They hesitated not a 
moment in arraigning the President of 
the United States, if he belonged to the 
opposing party, and in encouraging their 
own side by words of praise and com- 
mendation. 

These were good times, when diplo- 
macy was almost an unknown quantity, 
and vigor and fearlessness were the 
reigning characteristics. In 1841, the 
Whigs adopted resolutions upon the 
death of President Harrison, the first 
clause reading as follows: ‘ Whereas, it 
has pleased the Governor of the Uni- 
verse, by one of those inscrutable acts, 
the righteousness of which no man may 
question, to take from the American peo- 


‘ple their beloved Chief Magistrate, Wil- 


liam Henry Harrison, and transfer him 
from this to another, and we trust a bet- 
ter, world; therefore resolved”— here 
follows a lengthy resolution mourning 
his loss. We find that it was ordered 
that a badge of mourning be worn for 
thirty days, and a day of fasting and 
prayer be observed. In the Democratic 
platform, of the same year, we read: 
“That Iowa, in defiance of the efforts of 
the national administration, to throw 
around her the shackles of Federalism, is, 
and will continue to be, Democratic to the 
ES oa vreces “That in the appointment 
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of Daniel Webster as Secretary of State, 
we see the destinies of our beloved coun- 
try committed to the hands of a man 
who, during the late war with Great Brit- 
ain, pursued a course to which the epi- 
thet of ‘moral treason’ was justly ap- 
plied at the time.” The course of the 
late General Jackson on the banking sys- 
tem is warmly approved, and the distri- 
bution of public lands objected to. 

In the Whig platform of 1844, we have 
the following: ‘Resolved, That it is the 
duty of all patriots to keep a watchful 
eye on their rulers, and to resist at the 
threshold every inroad to corruption.” 
Again, “ That although we have no right 
to vote at the approaching presidential 
election, yet we look forward tothe exer- 
tions of our friends of the States for the 
elevation of Henry Clay to the Chief 
Magistracy of the Union, with intense in- 
terest, and assurance of our most ardent 
wishes for their success.” 

In 1846, the Democrats carried the first 
State election, and Ansel Briggs was 


made Governor, and Joseph Williams 
was made Chief Justice. In the platform 
of that year, the Democrats warmly ap- 
proved of the conduct of President Polk, 
and declare that “ Young Hickory” is a 
true scion of “Old Hickory” and merits 


their praise and gratitude. Further, that 
the fraudulent tariff of 1842, exempting 
the “upper ten thousand” from taxation, 
and throwing the whole burden on the 
laboring masses, was an absolutely Fed- 
eral tariff, based on the doctrines of the 
great God-like Belshazzar of Massachu- 
setts, viz: ‘‘ Let the Government take care 
of the rich, and the rich take care of the 
poor.” Further—‘ Our motto will be less 
legislation, fewer laws, strict obedience, 
short sessions, light taxes, no State debt.” 

In 1847, the Mexican War was almost 
as much of an issue between the Whigs 
and Democrats as between the belliger- 
ent parties, the Whigs maintaining that it 
was brought on bythe mal-administration 
of “President Polk and his parasites.” 
His free trade measures, crippling of 
home industries, and discouragement of 
capital, they strongly resented. 


The Democrats, in convention at Iowa 
City in 1847, declare their confidence in 
President Polk, and resolve to sustain 
him and his Cabinet, and point with pride 
to the “very humane and Christianlike 
manner in which the war had been con- 
ducted on our part.” 

In 1848, the Whigs declared in favor of 
the “ Wilmot Proviso,” which forbade and 
utterly opposed the extension of slave 
territory. They also strongly supported 
General Zachary Taylor for President. 
Their resolution endorsing him is full of 
fire and vigor. They denounce “ locofo- 
coism” and conjure every Whig to “do 
his duty, his whole duty, and nothing short 
of his duty” at the ballot-box in the com- 
ing election. 

The Democrats in 18409, decried the 
new administration, and accused General 
Taylor of “unblushingly falsifying every 
promise, and violating all his pledges” 
given before the election. Complaints of 
this character have not been es/zre/y con- 
fined to the “forties.” They also objected 
to the wholesale removal of office holders. 
Alas! for them,it was before the time of the 
Civil Service Commission. They “deemed 
it inexpedient, and improper,” to distract 
the public mind upon the subject dealt 
with in the “ Wilmot Proviso,” and thought 
it better to “leave well enough alone,” and 
increase slave territory if it seemed expe- 
dient. They favored the “compromise 
measure” as a settlement of the slave 
question. 

At this time the subjects most engross- 
ing public thought were the war with 
Mexico and the slavery question. 

The new State of Iowa, always vigorous 
in thought and action, from the first took 
part in all the vital issues. Love of free- 
dom filled every breast. As early as 1839, 
aslave setting his foot on Iowa's free soil 
found his freedom, by a decision of the 
Territorial Supreme Court. Judge Taney’s 
decision in the “Dred Scott” case met 
with but few sympathizers. lowa did not 
think, with the noted jurist, that “the 
negro has no rights which the white man 
is bound to respect.” The State was full 
of different elements, “ pros,” “antis” and 
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“barnburner” sympathizers. There was 
plenty to think of and much todo. The 
“underground railroad,” the only one in 
Iowa at the time, with its canvas-covered 
cars, engineered by farm lads, and some- 
times lassies, carried scores and hundreds 
of slaves many and many a mile toward 
liberty. 

The times were stirring. The strong 
influences of such men as Webster, Clay, 
Greeley, Crittenden, Adams, Tom Cor- 
win, Salmon P. Chase, Thomas H. Benton, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Robert Winthrop, 
William Pitt Fessenden, Caleb Cushing 
and scores of others as great, were send- 
ing from their active brains invigorating, 
magnetic rays into every corner of our 
new world. 

Pioneers never sleep or “lie on their 
oars.” The impulse which sent them 
across the Mississippi and the Missouri 
kept them growing, intellectually, and in 
active work. 

Passing on to 1856, we find a new 
party, made up of Whigs, Know-noth- 
ings, anti-slavery Democrats, Free Soil- 
ers and Abolitionists. This party was 
named the “Republican.” The leaders 
gained from the Whigs were Seward, 
Sherman, Greeley, Lincoln and others. 
The Blairs, Hamlin and Trumbull, came 
fromthe Democrats. Giddings and Love- 
joy represented the Abolitionists. This 
was a powerful union of men. 

The Republicans were strong in Iowa, 
and they carried their first gubernatorial 


election. Ralph P. Lowe was named for 


Governor. Their platform declared “that 
under the Constitution and by right, free- 
dom is alone national,” and demanded 
“that all national territory shou/d be free.” 


A civil war was, at this time,imminent, ° 


over the slave question. The Republi- 
cans inveighed against Chief Justice 
Taney for the part he took in the Dred 
Scott case. The Democrats supported 
him. John Brown organized in lowa, 
among the Quakers of Cedar and Page 
counties, his raid into Kansas in the in- 
terest of the negro, receiving there guns 
and ammunition shipped to him from 
New England. 


This same year Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
the great War Governor, was elected by 
the Republicans. Before his term was 
ended, the war cloud had burst, and the 
storm was on. Throughout the war, he 
was the trusted friend and counsellor of 
President Lincoln. Sumter had been 
fired upon, and, in common with other 
States, lowa was full of strong excitement 
and patriotism. Before the echoes had 
died away, every public hall and park 
held crowds of earnest, excited men. 
The State was one big mass meeting. 
Iowa offered her best and bluest blood, 
before it was called for. 

Republicans and Democrats vied with 
each other in their zeal to show devotion 
to their country. From a population of 
a little over six hundred thousand, 
nearly seventy-five thousand “should- 
ered arms” and enrolled for war. They 
carried their flag in every insurgengsState. 
From Des Moines to the Atlantic Ocean, 
they marched by night and day. They 
were brave beyond belief, and fought the 
war for freedom, because their conscien- 
ces were quick and tender, and their 
loyal hearts were enlisted in the cause. 
All that is left of many of them, God 
bless them! is the memory of their bra- 
very, and the spots of blood on the flags 
which their survivors carried home. To 
the galaxy of great Union Generals, Iowa 
furnished Curtis, Crocker, Dodge and 
Tuttle; and in James W. Grimes, its great 
Senator, lowa provided the Chairman for 
the Senate Naval Committee during all 
the troubled years of the war. 

There was little doing in politics during 
the war. Too much was at stake to frit- 
ter strength on home rivalries. 

The State received a great shock, in the 
awful passing away of President Lincoin. 
The Democrats, in their platform drawn 
in the convention of 1865, passed a reso- 
lution declaring “the assassination of 
President Lincoln to be an act of unmit- 
igated barbarism, and one that should be 
held in bitter abhorrence by every good 
citizen.” 

Iowa upheld President Lincoln in his 
emancipation proclamation, when he 
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said, “I retract nothing as heretofore 
said, as to slavery. Ifthe people should, 
by whatever mode or means, make it an 
executive duty to reénslave such per- 
sons, another, and not I, must be their 
instrument to perform it.” He served 
notice to the world, that he would stand 
by his word, and all Iowa said, Amen! 
and endorsed the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Iowa was the first State to enfranchise 
the negro, and he has always been pro- 
tected in her borders. 

Mr. Lincoln appointed from Iowa to 
the Supreme Bench, in 1862, Judge Sam- 
uel F. Miller, of Keokuk, whose great- 
ness asaman and jurist must be compared 
with that of the illustrious Marshall to find 
a fitting parallel; so the State was for 
many ‘years superbly represented in the 
judicial department, as well as in the 
halls of Congress. 

For six years, General Augustus C. 
Dodge, of Burlington, was the Territorial 
delegate to Congress. He was a Demo- 
crat of the old-fashioned sort, a gentle- 
man through and through, and a man of 
affairs and influence. I could mention 
many such in lowa—Judge James M. 
Love, of the United States Bench; Judge 
John F. Dillon, Judge Hubbard, Judge 
Johnstone, General George W. Jones and 
others. 

Iowa’s present Senators are distin- 
guished men. Senator William B. Alli- 
son is now serving his fifth term. Noth- 
ing that I can offer would add luster to 
his name. Senator John H. Gear was 
Iowa’s Governor for four years, and is 
now filling his first term in the Senate, 

Iowa has been represented six times in 
the Cabinet. 

The Republican party has been in 
power in lowa for nearly forty years, 
with the exception of four years, in which 
Hon. Horace Boies held the office of 
Governor. The Republicans even then 
kept their hold on the Legislature. The 
defeat of the Republican party was ow- 
ing to the prohibition movement, which 
the Republicans could not harmonize 
upon; and there was a craze of anti-rail- 
road, anti-monopoly feeling, which result- 
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ed in the defeat of that party. About 
1868, the Greenback party arose, with its 
cry for money — money — more money — 
any kind, hard or soft. Many were tired 
of the hard times induced by the war, 
and had not the patience to wait for 
calico to fall from fifty cents a yard to 
six and one-fourth cents. Iowa is always 
ready with a man, so it furnished in Gen- 
eral James B. Weaver a Presidential can- 
didate. In their platform they proposed 
to reduce rates on everything and in every 
place. The Republican party was their 
pet enemy. If the rain fell too heavily, 
it was to blame. If drouth prevailed, it 
was responsible. They had occasional 
victories, but these were only local. This 
party has evolved into the present Popu- 
list movement. As it now exists, it is 
not without strength and influence. The 
prohibition strength at present seems to 
be waning. The original fight in lowa 
was “anti-saloon,” and it resolved itself 
into a momentous problem, which many 
States have thus far tried in vain to solve. 

Romance and politics have moved side 
by side in the history of this gallant 
State. In the veins of her people run 
riot the blood of the Spaniard and the 
Gaul, tempered with the cooler tide of 
the Scandinavian, the German, the Hol- 
lander and the pure, ice-cold strain of 
New England. 

In these fifty years of statehood which 
lowa celebrated last year, the dusky red 
man has almost wended his way. Not 
now is heard his deep, low voice, as he 
gives the passing salutation, “Cluy how 
yu?” Neither is his glistening tomahawk 
flourishing, nor his poisoned arrow find- 
ing the shortest way to the white man’s 
heart. The eloquent tongue of Black 
Hawk speaks no more. Osceola, and 
his bride Oskaloosa, have folded their 
tents and vanished. Iowa has produced 
no Longfellow to perpetuate her illus- 
trious Indians and their deeds. A brave 
and true heart was often found in the 
wigwam in spite of the rancor they 
felt, in being driven out and dispos- 
sessed. 

The land Marquette feasted his eyes 
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upon is not now lying fallow, but bloom- 
ing and teeming with flowers, fruit and 
grain. Two million men, women and 
children people its hills and valleys. In 
1880, only six States East of the Rocky 
Mountains surpassed Iowa in per capita 
wealth. Her flowing rivers sustain many 
factories, and large industries are thriv- 
ing there. The educational advantages 
are of the best. The census of 1880 
credits the State with a lower rate of 
illiteracy than any other State in the 
Union. Iowa has many more school- 
houses than New York, and Pennsylvania 
is the only State that surpasses her. 
This is an exalted distinction, and not 
easily obtained. The constitution pro- 
vides for free religion. The cities and 
country are dotted with houses of worship, 
of all creeds, with a membership speak- 
ing almost every known tongue. There 
are 563 political journals published in 
the State, representing all “isms.” The 
deaf, dumb, and blind have fine schools, 
and are taught by the most approved 
methods. The feeble-minded, God’s 
children, are tenderly cared for. The 
unruly boys and girls have separate 
reform schools. There is a home for old 
soldiers, and one for soldiers’ orphans. 
The State has three insane asylums, and 
two penitentiaries. Of her 725 prisoners, 
there are only twelve females. Iowa is 
tenth in rank in population, but twenty- 
three States exceed her number of prison 
inmates. In 1890, as shown by the 
national census, there were 1,166 paupers 


to each million of people. Iowa takes’ 


good care of her citizens, so there are 
now only 848 to the million, or 1,696 in 
the entire State. She supports eighteen 
State institutions. 

The most splendid of all Iowa’s pro- 
ducts is the Iowa woman. She has 
passed out of her pioneer days, where 
her courage, patience and strength were 
tried in the fire of hardship and toil, and 
has entered the race with the women of 
the world, who are forging ahead in mat- 
ters of literature, learning and art. 

The club work of ‘lowa compares favor- 
ably with that of other States. I feel like 


cheering when I realize what the “ Wom- 
an’s Club” has done for Des Moines. 
These busy, earnest workers are alive to 
all subjects, and have awakened in them- 
selves an ambition and spirit of progress 
that is truly wonderful. I feel its inspira - 
tion when I visit my old home for a single 
day. I come away determined to, in some 
way, improve myself so I will not be out 
of date, and out of reach of these wide- 
awake, spirited women. Observation 
would lead me to think that lowa women 
do not take kindly to woman’s suffrage. 
There is a strong element in favor of it, 
but not the majority. The subject is not 
canvassed and discussed among the wo- 
men there, as it is in New York. The 
recent convention in Des Moines will 
probably show some results, but I do not 
believe it likely that women will figure 
much in politics there for many years. 
They are eligible to hold county and city 
offices, to officiate on boards and com- 
missions. 

Iowa has many women of unusual mental 
strength who have become distinguished 
in different lines— Annie Wittenmeyer, 
Mrs. Ketchum, Vinnie Ream, the sculp- 
tress; Mrs. Adams, of Dubuque; Alice 
French (Octave Thanet), Mrs. Pauline 
Swalm, Mrs. Ira Joy Stoddard, Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, Amelia Bloomer, Miss May 
Rogers, Dr. Margaret Cleaves, and Dr. 
Jennie McGowen, who studied with the 
renowned Dr. W. F. Peck, of Davenport, 
and many others she is proud to own. 
Lillian Russell, the queen of light opera, 
was born and reared in Iowa. 

Jowa’s men area strength and a pride in 
the Nation. Her delegation in Congress 
is recognized as one of the strongest. 

Gen. Augustus C. Dodge won Iowa’s 
first diplomatic honors, in his able repre- 
sentation of this country at the Court of 
Queen Isabella. He was, at different 
times, Territorial Delegate to Congress, 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and United States Senator. He 
was the first man born beyond the Mis- 
sissippi to hold the office of United 
States Senator. 

Hon. John A. Kasson, himself a diplo- 
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mat of renown, is about completing the 
first diplomatic history of the United 
States ever written. 

Hon. Charles Aldrich, curator of the 
Iowa Historical Department, a man of 
erudition, is gathering everything histor- 
ical, pertaining to Iowa, for future gener- 
ations. 

Iowa has had several educators, who 
have furnished popular text-books on 
Psychology, Science and Sociology. A 
number of the legal profession are au- 
thorities on Law, viz., Justice Miller, Judge 
Love, Judge Dillon, Judge Wright and 
former Secretary McCreary. Senator 
Harlan is one of the men who have done 
great honor to the State. He served as 
United States Senator and Cabinet Min- 
ister, and has always been of great influ- 
ence in educational and religious matters. 
His daughter, Mary, is the wife of Robert 
Todd Lincoln, son of the great President. 
Hon. Frank Hatton is the only Post- 
master-General the State has produced. 
He was a distinguished editor in lowa 
for many years. 

The editors and newspapers of Iowa, 
have largely been the inspiration in its 
rapid growth and early greatness. Among 
the most prominent journalists are Dr. 
Albert Shaw, now the editor of the Re- 
view of Reviews, and the author of the 
present standard works on Municipal 
Government, and Frank W. Palmer, 
now Government Printer. 

Iowa has given generously of its own 
great men to other States; as in New 
York, S. V. White, the noted banker; 
Judge John F. Dillon, the famous jurist; 
Gen. G. M. Dodge and Gen. Edward 
Winslow, both renowned as soldiers and 
railway magnates; the late Austin Cor- 


bin, the late F. K. Hain, and William 
Cullen Brewster, the well-known finan- 
cier. 

Not only has the metropolis of this 
country shared in our men, but women of 
note have come as well. Mrs.Henry Clews 
is an Iowa woman, also Mrs. General 
Schofield, Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. John F. 
Dillon, and Dr. Margaret Cleaves. 

Iowa has been rich in orators and elo- 
quent men. Charles Mason, Augustus 
C. Dodge, James W. Grimes, James Har- 
lan and Bernard Henn were of the earliest 
in the State. Later, come the names of 
George G. Wright, Henry Clay Dean, Ben 
M. Samuels, Chester C. Cole, William 
Leffingwell, Henry O’Connor, Charles 
Pomeroy, Judge Nathaniel M. Hubbard, 
John A. Kasson, William B. Allison, J. B. 
Grinnell, Samuel M. Clark, James F. 
Wilson, William P. Hepburn, Horace 
Boies, David B. Henderson, Cyrus C. 
Carpenter, Gen. M. M. Trumbull, Gen 
James B. Weaver, Thomas Updegraff, 
Governor Stone, John A. T. Hull and 
John F. Lacey. Of the later day, John 
S. Runnells is one of the actual orators 
of America. Frederick W. Lehmann, Jon- 
athan P. Dolliver, Robert G. Cousins, W. 
W. Dodge, John T. Baldwin, John N. Ir- 
win, Albert B. Cummins, Senator William 
Mason, now of Illnois, and Edwin R. 
Hutchins are among the conspicuous po- 
litical orators of State and National fame. 

To sum up Iowa, her politics and 
policies, we find them existing on the 
broadest, most generous plane. Her 
imperial growth in her few years has en- 
titled her to the name she bears, the 
“Only Land,” the Queen of the Prairies, 
as the great war-ship, her namesake, is 
“Queen of the Seas.” 
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UCCESS,—a mystic land that’s far away, 
Ambition is the guide thou must obey. 

Yet if within its border thou wouldst stand, 

With Patience and with Toil walk hand in hand. 





Carl Litsey. 
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LIEUTENANT BURTON’S WOOING. 
A TALE OF LIFE ON THE FRONTIER.* 
By CAPTAIN HENRY ROMEYN. 


VI. any other, and two hundred from anyone 


T THE time of which I write, soon who could give him orders, and to his 
after the greatincreaseinthenum- care had been intrusted not only the in- 
ber of the Regular Army, and when the terests of the Government, but those of 
only criterion by which an applicant for the surrounding Indians, the few scattered 
enlistment was judged was his ability to settlers, and the welfare of officers and 
pass the required physical examination, their families in his post. How he exe- 
and when many who had been “bum- cuted that trust will be shown. 
mers” and “bounty-jumpers” from both With such a command and such a com- 
armies of the late war were indisposed to mander, desertions were common every 
accept the less exciting life of peace at day affairs. On one occasion, during 
the East, the army received intoitsranks Burton's absence for two months, there 
many whose proper place was behind _ had been nearly forty from his company. 
prison bars, or even at the gallows’ foot. Owing toits isolation, the post was not reg- 
Of such, Burton’s company, andthe other ularly visited by the paymaster, and often 
serving at the same post, had their full the pay of the soldiers was four or more 
share; and, as in common with such months in arrears. Such was the case 
crowds, there were many who aspired to soon after Burton’s return from the march 
be leaders in infamy. already related. One of his sergeants, a 
The Post Commander was a field off- bright but unprincipled German, was 
cer of Burton’s regiment, whose career acting as Post Sergeant-Major; and, by 
prior to the war was scarcely of anature some means, never explained, had se- 
to recommend him, and who had been cured some hold upon the commanding 
pushed up to his present grade by the officer which seemed to put him com- 
pressure from below. He had, at one pletely in his power. Information had 
time, been “cut” by every one who knew __— reached the post to the effect that pay- 
him; and at the time when any officer who masterand funds would soon arrive, for 
could drill and command men and had __full payment of the garrison. One morn- 
any reputation for efficiency could geta ing, when he presented the “morning 
regiment among the volunteers, he had report” of his company for signature, the 
not been called upon toserve hiscountry first sergeant informed his officer that 
in that capacity, but had remained quietly: more than a dozen of his company had 
in garrison on the Pacific coast, safe from laid plans for deserting as soon as paid, 
war’s alarms and accumulating means and that probably an equal number of 
by judicious investments and penurious Captain Tompkins’ men would also dis- 
living. He had become a drinker to appear. Burton hastened to his com- 
excess, and was an epileptic: either of | manding officer with the information. 


which diseases should have driven him He was laughed at for his trouble. 
from the active list. Yet, inthe course “They won't go; its all talk.” 
of events, he had been sent to this out-of- “But, Major, a large number of my men 


the-way station, a hundred miles from ave gone, and for the sake of my repu- 
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tation as a company commander, I don’t 
want to lose any more, if it can be avoided. 
Allow me to make this proposition. Let 
the paymaster pay for two months, and 
deposit the money for the other two with 
the trader, to be paid later. He can pay 
then, as well as he did before the coming 
of any paymaster, and if it is delayed for 
ten days, till the men have spent what 
they get direct from the paymaster, they 
will have less to goon and not half as 
many will leave.” 

Other officers were called in, and the 
plan was fully discussed, and finally ac- 
ceded to by the post commander. But 
as he started to leave the office, Burton 
discovered that the conversation, sup- 
posed to have been for officers only, had 
been overheard by the eaves-dropping 
sergeant-major, who had thus come into 
possession of the plan, and had also be- 
come cognizant of the fact that the Major 
only yielded to pressure, and was afraid 
of the men he was supposed to command. 

The German was soon among the men 
of his own nationality, and busily sowing 
discord. There were enough of them, he 
said, to force the Major to let them have 
their way. If, at the time of payment, 
the full amount was not offered, every 
man should refuse to accept any; and, 
after all had done so, there would be no 
one to guard the malcontents or the safe 
of the paymaster; and then, with arms in 
their hands, they could take what they 
wanted, not only of money, but—and 
then he stated a proposition, hellish in 
its inception, and which, to have carried 
it out, not only would have caused shame 
and sorrow, but would have cost the 
lives of scores, both guilty and innocent, 
and have made the post, though on a 
smaller scale, a second Lucknow or 
Cawnpore. 

It must not be supposed that there 
were no good soldiers in the command. 
There was a goodly proportion of such, 
but they failed to hear most of the utter- 
ances of the mutineers, who met in 
out-of-the-way places to talk of the 
matter, and who, if approached at such 
times, either moved away or turned the 


conversation into some other channel. 
But one evening, after all was quiet and 
the bugles had sounded “taps,” a low 
knock was heard at the rear door of Bur- 
ton’s quarters. Opening it, he was con- 
fronted by Murphy,who began to apologize 
for troubling him at that hour. 

“What’s the matter, Murphy? What 
makes you so pale? Is the wife sick ?” 

“No, Lootenant, me woife’s not sick. 
It’s worse nor thot.” 

“Well, what zs it? Out with it, man, 
if you have anything to say.” 

“ Well, Lootenant, ye knows thot mon, 
Sergeant Brecker. He’s the divil, an’ no 
mishtake. Oi was fishin’ down by the 
creek, jist this afthernoon, an’ Oi heard 
him tillin’ two or three o’ thim Dutch- 
men, Wagner an’ Bloom an’ Spreck, an’ 
two or three. more, how they wud be 
doin’ whin pay-day was coom; that ye 
was thinkin’ av havin’ ounly two months’ 
pay paid ’em at one toime, so they 
shouldn’t be goin’ away; but they was 
enough o’ thim, an’ if they’d put him at 
the hid o’ thim, he’d jist take the felleys 
as wanted to go, an’ they'd git hould o’ 
all the guns in both companies, in the 
noight toime, an’ thin the domd fools as 
wudn’t go in wid ’em couldn’t do nothin’, 
an’ thin they’d do up the paymaster, an’ 
after that was done, they'd coom up on 
the officers’ loine, an’’—and as he lis- 
tened to the honest fellow’s story, the 
muscles of Burton’s cheek worked con- 
vulsively, his teeth shut tightly, while 
distended nostrils and gleaming eyes only 
added to his pallid face a look of almost 
ferocity, never seen there before; and 
the soldier instinctively drew back with a 
half-uttered apology for the information 
on his tongue. 

“You are positive that you heard all 
this?” 

“Yis, Lootenant, Oi hurd’ ut, sure as 
God's in hivin.” 

“Why were you not seen by them?” 

“Oi was sittin’ on the sand jist benathe 
the hoigh bank, loike, an’ was done fishin’ 
an’ was windin’ oop me loine, still an’ 
quiet, whin Oi first hurd ’em shpakin’; 
an’ whin Oi found by the nise that it was 
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that divil Brecker, Oi siz, siz Oi to me- 
silf, ‘Jim Murphy, now ye’ll larn o’ some 
divilment,’ an’ whin Oi’d hurd part uv ut, 
siz Oi, ‘Jim Murphy, ye lay low now, fur if 
that dorned sausage-eater an’ his gang 
finds ye’ve been list’nin’, Bridget Murphy 
can have a wake, for they’ll have the 
carps riddy, to wunst an’ immejit.’ But,” 
and his countenance assumed a still more 
anxious look, “the lootenant won’t be 
givin’ me away for tellin’, if he plazes, 
for they’d murther me in me bid, if they 
knowed Oi’d done ut.” 

“No, Murphy, you shall not be given 
away, as you term it. You never did a 
better thing in your life than you have 
done to-day, and you may feel assured 
that it shall not be forgotten. Say noth- 
ing to anyone, not even to your wife, and 
leave the rest to me;” and, after a re- 
connoissance, to be certain that no one 
was on the premises, he dismissed the 
faithful fellow to his quarters and at 
once sought the commanding officer. 

“And who told all this cock-and-bull 
story ?” was that worthy’s question when 
Burton’s tale had been unfolded. 

“Excuse me, Major, I cannot give the 
man’s name; he exacted a promise that 
I would not.” 

“Do you expect me to believe any such 
yarn, or do you believe it, when the only 
evidence you have is that you speak of ?” 

“T do believe it. The man who told it 
is truthful, and was perfectly sober. Let 
me arrest and confine the men he men- 
tioned, and put the sergeant in the 


guard-room for safe-keeping. It may be. 


irregular, but if it is not done — mark my 
words — there will be trouble on pay-day.” 
But, like all weak men, the Major was 


at times most obstinate, and especially , 


so on this occasion; and, after another 
effort, for which he was rudely snubbed, 
Burton retired to his quarters and sat 
down to meditate on what he had heard. 

Meditation did not reassure him. He 
knew the desperate character of some of 
the men. He had seen one taken from 
the post in irons, to be tried for murder 
committed in an Eastern city. He thought 
of the strength of the garrison—about two 


hundred men, with less than half a score 
of officers— and of the ladies, and, witha 
groan, he leaned his head upon his table 
and tried to drive away thoughts of the 
possibilities, of the probable outcome and 
of the shock of horror which the news of 
such an occurrence would cause through- 
out the whole country, and of the verdict 
which a thoughtless or misinformed pub- 
lic would give on company commanders 
who had no more control over men than 
such an occurrence would indicate. Tak- 
ing from the wall the belt which carried 
his pistols and hunting-knife, and looking 
carefully over the firearms, he placed it 
about his waist and, accompanied by the 
dogs, went out for a walk. He passed 
the quarters of the surgeon, unconscious 
of the sleepless eyes which from a side 
window watched his course, but with anx- 
ious solicitude for their owner in his 
mind. What would become of her in 
case the mutineers carried out their 
plans? The thought sickened him, but 
that feeling was soon succeeded by one 
of fury. In his veins was the blood of 
the old Holland “ Beggars of the Sea,” 
crossed by that of the fiery ‘“ Enniskil- 
liner,” a combination of which neither 
part ever stopped to number the foe. 
He turned back, determined to arrest 
the sergeant and those whom he knew 
were his associates in contemplated 
crime: but, before reaching the quarters, 
he changed his plan, and determining to 
watch closely the course of events, let the 
responsibility for disorder rest where it 
belonged, and fight only when worse 
came to worst, and then only in defense 
of his own and of those who could not 
fight for themselves. 

Two days later the paymaster arrived 
with his escort, accompanied by some 
other officers, who had made the trip for 
the sake of the fishing at the post and 
along the route. A vacant room was as- 
signed him as an office, and on the next 
morning the troops were paraded for 
payment. Burton, with his anticipation 
of trouble, appeared on the scene wear- 
ing his sword, the others without arms. 
His company was the first to be paid, 
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and, as it formed in front of the building, 
he noticed signs of suppressed excitement 
on several faces, and that others were 
deathly pale. The pay-rolls for the first 
two months had been prepared, and the 
calling of the list of names began. Two 
men stepped up and took their pay without 
remark. The third was the acting Ser- 
geant-Major. With an impudent look on 
his face, he refused to take the proffered 
money. 

“T want all my money, and I will have 
i.” 

“Take off that belt, and go to your 
quarters in close arrest.” 

“ He started to obey the order, but as he 
passed the line of men outside the door, 
spoke in a low tone, his words, inaudible 
to Burton, causing a murmur of assent 
in the ranks of the company. Another 
followed, with similar colloquy and like 
results. By this time Burton’s blood 
was boiling, and when, to his refusal, the 
fourth man called added a stream of in- 
solent language, he struck him down in- 
stantly. A raised arm. partially turned 
the blow, which Burton struck with, all 
his force, but it knocked the mutineer 
senseless. The officér of the day appear- 
ing on the scene, he was turned over to 
him on recovering consciousness, sent to 
the guard house and placed in irons. At 
Burton’s request further payment was 
stopped, till the commanding officer, who 
had been sent for, could arrive. When 
he did reach the scene, he and Burton 
retired for consultation. The poltroon 
weakened at once. 

“We will have to let them have their 
way. There are too many of them.” 

“Am I to understand, sir, that you pro- 
pose to surrender to a lot of mutineers?” 

“You needn’t call it a surrender.” 

“ But it zs a surrender, and you make it 
because you dare not fight. Let me have 
my way, and I’ll make such an example 
of half a dozen of them, that the rest will 
not dare to think of making any trouble, 
and I’11 do it at once, and alone.” 

“You can’t do it, and I’ll not let you 
try. Why, you'd kill half a dozen of 
them in a minute.” 





“You are right. I will give them two 
minutes in which to fall in and come to 
an ‘attention,’ and if it is not done, I'll 
shoot down Sergeant Brecker, as I would 
a mad wolf; and follow him with three 
or four more, and the trouble will be over.” 

“Mr. Burton, you'll do no such thing, 
and any more such language will subject 
you to arrest and charges. I’ll speak to 
the men myself.” 

“Very well, sir, I surrender my com- 
mand to you.—I won’t surrender to any 
such mutinous gang. But I will say, re- 
gardless of consequences, that your 
action is that of a moral and physical 
coward, totally unfit to command brave 
men.” 

The Major without replying stepped 
to the door, and called, “ Attention.” 
Some of the soldiers with the instincts of 
obedience still upon them, assumed the 
ordered position; others paid no heed to 
the order at first, but when the Comman- 
der began to speak in coaxing tones, all 
paid some attention to his words. He 
assured the men that they had a right to 
their pay then due, but that only two 
months’ rolls had yet been calculated, 
and if they wished to be paid in full at 
one time, they must wait till the later 
ones could be completed, when it would 
be done. 

“As many as would prefer doing that, 
may step a pace to the front.” 

Everyman advanced. None dared re- 
fuse. None knew how widespread the 
disaffection had become, and no one 
wished to become an object of the muti- 
neers’ vengeance. Some of the best men 
hesitated, and turned with pale faces 
toward Burton, who stood facing the line, 
scanning it with a stern, set look, as 
though marking every man in his mind 
for future reward or punishment. When 
the poltroon in command dismiissed them, 
they broke ranks with a rush and a yell, 
and the latter was at once taken up by 
the other company, which in groups in 
front of its barrack, had been watching 
the proccedings. 

To the other company commander 
Burton said: 


———— 


| 
| 
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“The day’s trouble has only begun. 
Mark my words; there will be murder 
done before night. Those men have 
frightened the commanding officer, and 
now the worst of them will stop at noth- 
ing.” 

“Oh, hell”; was the reply, “they won’t 
do anything of the kind.” It will all be 
over in an hour, with a few drunks, but 
nobody will be hurt.” 

Burton repeated what had been told 
him, and his conversation with the Post 
Commander. 

“Who told you?” 

“T am not at liberty to give his name.” 

“Then it’s only some soldier’s lie,— 
told to curry favor with you. I’m going 
over to the store for a drink, and when 
your row breaks out send for me, and I’ll 
clear it out with a club”; and with a con- 
temptuous oath the speaker turned away. 

Burton was in no mood to again appeal 
to the commander; but he found the pay- 
master, and warned him to look sharply 
after his funds, advising that they be 
placed in the large safe at the trader’s 
store, as that could not be carried away 
or broken open with any tools at hand. 
Then he went to his quarters and sat down 
to think over the situation. 

His anxiety was not for himself. He 
could die but once, and there was no one 
dependent on his life. No one? Stop: 
There was one. He could not believe that 
she hated him, that her love was dead, 
killed by anything that had happened 
since its avowal. He knew he would, if 


it came to blows, be the first singled out © 


for vengeance. What would be the fate 
of the half-dozen ladies in garrison, and 
of the equal number of wives of enlisted 
men, and, after them, of the women on 
the surrounding ranches? And so his 
thoughts ran on through the seemingly 
interminable day. 

In the adjoining quarters there were 
anxious hearts. While Murphy, who 
feared his wife’s garrulity, would not con- 
fide anything directly to her, she knew 
by his restless, nervous manner, that 
something was going wrong, and soon 
had him in the domestic pillory, and was 


pelting him with questions. He tried to 
avoid them, but she drew from him 
enough to satisfy her that Burton was in 
imminent danger, and that trouble might 
begin at any moment. It was about the 
hour for Miss Belle’s daily walk, and to 
her she hastened. 

“Miss Belle, don’t for the worruld go 
out walking thisafthernoon. Not for the 
worruld, mind ye’. Murphy siz, there’s 
sum divilmint afut, an’ that they’re boun’ 
to kill Lootenant Burton, as soon as iver 
it begins; and whin I axed him did the 
lootenant know uv ut, he told me yis, he 
did know ut, an’ if ut did coom, he'd kill 
that divil, Brecker, the very furst man, an’ 
there wud be the biggest funeral since 
the war, whin he was done.” 

The girl's heart gave one great bound, 
and then seemed, for the moment, to stop 
beating. Forgotten was all her jealousy, 
all doubt; and love was again in the as- 
cendant. When she had time to think, 
she began to doubt the most of the story; 
but she had heard of the trouble of the 
morning, and knew that her lover was of 
the kind who would die rather than sur- 
render under such circumstances. She 
spoke of the matter to her father, calmly 
as she could, but he evidently did not an- 
ticipate any danger. Still her fears were 
not dispelled, and she spent much of the 
remainder of the day looking from the 
window of her room, which gave a view 
of the company street, or listening for any 
unusual noise in her lover’s quarters. 

As soon as the company had dispersed 
after the address of the commanding of- 
ficer, three of the malcontents, mounted 
on mules from the Quartermaster’s corral, 
started off for a ranch situated about 


- eight miles from the post, to obtain whis- 


ky; and by the middle of the afternoon 
they returned with several gallons. Then 
pandemonium was opened. The drinking 
was confined principally to Burton’s com- 
pany, and by nightfall, the orgy was at its 
height. There were fights in the company 
squad-rooms, and fights in the street. Rib- 
ald songs and obscene shouts were in the 
air. Burton was like a caged tiger. He 
paced through his rooms, sat down to 
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write or read without being able to fix his 
thoughts on the page before him, rose to 
renew his walk, meanwhile execrating 
the coward who was responsible for the 
trouble. His dogs, with that instinct 
which becomes almost reason by constant 
contact with higher intelligence, were as 
restless as their master. His soldier serv- 
ant, who had been with him for years, 
coming intothe room to make preparation 
for the evening was silent and had a look 
of anxiety on his face. Finally the man 
spoke. “Begging the Lieutenant’s par- 
don, but does he know of what is going 
on down in the company?” 

“T know they are getting very drunk, 
and making a disturbance. What do 
you know?” 

“You'll not give me away, sir?” 

“No, speak out plainly.” 

“Well, sir, Sergeant Brecker and Cor- 
poral Coates have about thirty or forty 
of the men of the two companies in the 
squad room next the kitchen, and most 
of them are just drunk enough to be 
ugly. They're drinking more, but Breck- 
er won't let any peaceable man in there. 
They've said enough to let us know 
there'll be trouble before morning; not 
only in the companies, but up on the offi- 
cer’s line, if they aint stopped pretty soon.” 

Burton sought the quarters of the Post 
Commander. That worthy was sick, and 
couldn't be disturbed. Scribblinga hasty 
note, telling him of the renewed fears of 
trouble, he asked that it be handed him 
at once, and returned to his own house. 
The coward to whom it was addressed 
only cursed his subordinate for making 
him trouble, and destroyed the note un- 
read. 

Night had settled upon the little post, 
but the new moon gave some light, en- 
abling Burton, as he stood at his window, 
to distinguish objects quite plainly in the 
company street only a few yards away. 
The post was a small parallelogram, ar- 
ranged for defense against Indian at- 
tacks, and all doors and windows opened 
upon the parade ground. The guard 


house was just outside the sally-port and 
not visible from his quarters or those of 





his company. Theonlylight in his room 
came from the small fire on the hearth, 


‘ mecessary in the evening at that altitude, 


and he had taken a position at a window 
which overlooked the street, waiting to 
see what would be done. 

In the surgeon’s quarters, Murphy had 
been again plied with questions by his 
wife, and had finally told all he knew, 
and what he feared. The brave woman, 
appalled by what she heard, did not lose 
her presence of mind. 

“Can ye get yer rifle out o’ the rack? 
If ye can, ye get ut roight away, an’ for- 
ty good cathridges, and bring thim oop 
till the house, an’ git me a good strong 
shillaleh for me ouwn use, an’ Oi'll till 
the Docther what the divils is oop teh, and 
divil a wan o’ thim will be gittin’ intil 
this house. God an’ the saints presarve 
us! What toimes we de comin’ teh!” 

The rifle with its “torty rounds,” as 
well as the “shillaleh,” were soon safe in 
Bridget’s kitchen, and she, good soul, had 
informed the surgeon of what Murphy 
had told her. But the surgeon made 
light of her fears. ‘There is some dis- 
content, but it will soon pass away when 
the men get sober,” and he turned to his 
paper with no further thought of trouble. 

But his daughter, to whom also Bridget 
had gone with her tale of impending woe, 
was not easily quieted. She had seen the 
drunken, riotous company, and, knowing 
her lover’s ideas of discipline, and with 
the belief that, once fully aroused, he 
would not hesitate to attack any odds, 
she spent the late afternoon near her 
window, or, with ears close to the divid- 
ing wall, listened to his heavy but quick 
tread as he paced the floor of his room. 
The late dinner was over, and her father 
had strolled down the line of officers’ 
quarters for a game of whist, when Isabel 
took her station at her window. Closing 
the heavy curtains behind her to keep 
out the light of the lamp, in order that 
she might see out over the parade, she 
beheld a sight which made her heart leap 
into her throat; and then came the cry in 
a voice she knew, “ Zhe Guard! The 
Guard!” 
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From the window near which he sat, 
Burton had seen man after man pass into 
the room which he had been warned was 
the rendezvous of the disaffected. He 
was considering plans for their arrest, 
when an act committed by one who came 
out of that room angered him beyond 
control. Taking his hunting-belt with 
its pistols and heavy knife hastily from 
the wall, he buckled it on and, shutting 
the hounds in the room despite their 
whining protest, he strode down the com- 
pany street. Opening the door of the 
room into which he had seen the men 
pass, he saw something which for the 
moment, brave as he was, made him hes- 
itate. 

Twenty or twenty-five soldiers of both 
companies were there, not one of them 
entirely sober. Ona table in the center 
were several large bottles containing 
liquor, and others, empty, were scattered 
over the floor. Walking up to a soldier 
who held in his hand a half-filled glass 
and was singing snatches of a ribald 
song, Burton ordered him to put the 
glass down and come with him. 

He refused. “You git out. You don’t 
commandthis company now. The Major 
has taken it away from you and give it to 
Captain Brecker, and he’s runnin’ of it, 
you bet.” 

Before he could say more, Burton was 
upon him. Seizing him by the collar, he 
dragged the mutineer from his seat and 
started for the door. The fellow en- 
deavored to show fight; but, changing 
his hold to his hair, the officer had him 
at his mercy, and the muzzle of a pistol 
against his temple quieted him, as well 
as it did three or four who had started 
forward to release him. Backing out of 
the door, Burton put his weapon in hol- 
ster, while he used a hand to close it, 
when the culprit instantly grappled with 
him. His captor still retained his hold, 
however, and when he had had time to 
redraw his pistol, used it as a club and 
soon beat his adversary into submission. 

“ For God’s sake, Lieutenant, don't beat 
me any more. I'll go anywhere, and do 
anything you want me to. I don’t want 


any more; I’ve got enough”; was his ex- 
clamation, as, by pushing, beating, and 
pulling, Burton had succeeded in getting 
him half-way to the guard house. When 
he had seen him safely stowed in a cell, 
and in irons, Burton started back to his 
company quarters. 

He did not know how many members 
of the garrison had joined the malcon- 
tents, and did not like to call upon any 
for aid. Nor did he take any of the 
guard with him, for he had noticed a 
leer on the face of the sentry, and thought 
it boded no good. More than aught else, 
however, he was determined that he 
would conquer the mancontents, a/one. 
They should not be allowed to think he 
needed assistance to command his com- 
pany. 

Opening the door from which he had 
dragged his prisoner, he faced a mob of 
desperate men. In the center of the 
room stood one, with bayonet on his 
loaded musket, on the nipple of which 
his unsteady fingers were trying to fix a 
cap. 

“Wagner, put up that gun, and come 
with me!” 

“Not by a —— sight. I won't. Take 
that’; and with a lurch forward, he made 
a thrust at his officer. He was toodrunk 
to deliver his thrust straight, and Burton 
avoided it by a side movement, caught 
the bayonet as it passed him, and, as it 
had not been properly adjusted, pulled it 
from the piece. He had drawn his pistol 
as he opened the door, and, dropping 


‘ the muzzle almost against the man’s 


face, pulled the trigger. Wrenching 
away the musket, he hurled it at an ad- 
vancing foe, and again tried his pistol. 


- Again it failed to fire. A third attempt 


showed him (and rioters as well) that it 
was not loaded. Unknown to him, his 
soldier servant, when he thought trouble 
was coming on, had cleaned his pistols, 
and hung them in their accustomed place, 
without reloading, and he, in his haste, 
had failed to examine them. Urged on 
by one another, the malcontents rallied 
for his destruction, giving him a blow on 
the head which partially stunned him. 
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Burton caught his prisoner in his left 
arm and, using him as a shield, backed 
towards the door. As he threw it wide, a 
stream ot light from within the room 
made visible the surging crowd which 
poured through it and surrounding Bur- 
ton and his captive, drove them to the 
wall. His case was desperate. Blow 
after blow was aimed at him from fist 
and clubbed musket; but, holding his 
prisoner by the throat, he used his pistol 
as a club, and had knocked down two or 
three of his half-score of assailants, when 
his weapon was struck from his hand, 
and his living shield torn from his grasp. 
He could not reach his second pistol, and 
was so closely crowded to the wall that 
his knife could not be drawn from its 
scabbard behind hisback. The struggle 
had well-nigh exhausted him, but still he 
disdained to call for help. He would 
conquer, or die —a/one. But the crowd 
about him fell back a little as there 
strode among them a tall form, holding a 
musket by the barrel, and with it aiming 
a blow at the officer’s head. Anupraised 
arm parried the stroke, but it was broken 
at the wrist, and though it was raised a 
second time, the blow was only partially 
turned, and, with a torrent of fire flashing 
before his eyes, and a sound as of many 
surges roaring in his brain, Burton fell, a 
senseless heap, at the feet of the muti- 
neers. 

The cry came from his soldier servant, 
who in another room of the quarters had 
heard part of the scuffle,but at first thought 
it only a fight betweendrunkenmen. But 
once outside the barrack, he distinguished 
Burton’s voice and form; and calling 
for the guard, sprang indoors for hise 
musket, and only emerged in time to see 
the hounds dash into the crowd around 
their master, who at that moment fell. 

The faithful dogs had heard the cry. 
and their answering bark gave the hor- 
ror-stricken girl a hint on which she was 
quick to act. Flying to the door of her 
lover’s quarters, she opened it to find 
the eager fellows ready to emerge. 

“Tzar! Rex! Go! Find your master!” 

They were out and away, and she sped 


along to the quarters where she knew 
her father had gone for his game of 
whist. The astonished looks of the play- 
ers were changed to those of horror, as 
with pale face and dilated eyes she ex- 
claimed: “Mr. Burton's men are killing 
him in front of their quarters! Go to 
his assistance at once/’’ and was gone 
like an apparition, before they could 
fully comprehend her story. 

The aid came late; too late to be of 
much avail. The cry for the guard had 
aroused all the well-disposed men of 
Burton’s company. But, before they 
could seize their arms and get upon the 
scene, the dogs had reached the spot and 
rushed intothe mélée Their master had 
but time for one order to them, before he 
was struck down; but the huge Siberian 
marked the form of him who delivered 
the blow, and sprang at him before he 
could raise his weapon for another. With 
a savage snarl, he fastened his teeth in 
the man’s shoulder, and pulled him to the 
ground. A kick from another of the 
mutineers, made no impression, unless to 
increase his fury; the hands which tried 
to push him off, were bitten through and 
through, and fastening on the man’s 
throat, carotid and jugular were torn 
away, and the ringleader, Brecker, had 
answered his last earthly roll-call. 

The deerhound was dragged from the 
man he had thrown down; but, taking up 
a position over the body of his master, he 
refused to allow any one to touch it. By 
this time the street was filled with offi- 
cers and men, soldiers armed and un- 
armed, and those of the mutineers who 
could be found, were taken into custody. 
While this was being done, the surgeon 
was endeavoring to entice the hounds 
from their self-imposed posts as guards, 
but without success. Some one proposed 
shooting them, but Murphy,who was pres- 
ent, suggested: 

“This is not a place fur ony leddy, but 
it’s too bad to kill the poor dags, won’t 
somebody go fur Miss Belle, jist, she can 
do onything wid thim.” 

“Shoot the —— hounds,” shouted Cap- 
tain Tompkins, as he reached for the 
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musket of a soldier; but Murphy inter- 
fered, to save the faithful brutes. 

“Plaze, Captain, don’t shoot the poor 
bastes; Lootenant Burton’s not dead, an’ 
if he gits well, he’ll be badly broke up, 
if he foinds ’em kilt. Let me try Rex 
wonst. Ef Oi can only git him away, 
Tzar may watch that dead divil as long 
as he wants.” 

But Rex was not to be coaxed or driven 
away by any one. Standing across the 
body of his master he growled out in defi- 
ancetoall. ‘Shoot the —— dogs,” again 
ordered Captain Tompkins, but as no one 
moved to obey the order, he seized a 
musket from the hands of a soldier, and 
was about to fire, when a new arrival on 
the scene changed his action. 

When Miss Belle had given the alarm, 
after turning out the dogs, she hastened 
back to her home. But at the door she 
paused for a moment, breathless, and 
trembling in every limb. With fear- 
quickened ears she listened at first to the 
turmoil of the fray, and then to the talk 
about killing the dogs. From this she 
gathered that Burton was not dead, and, 
unable longer to remain away, joined the 
group. Before any one had noted her 
presence in the throng, she pleaded: 

“Oh, Captain Tompkins, please do not 
have the dogs killed! I can make them 
obey me,” and then, though with a visible 


shudder at the sight of her lover, sense- 
less and apparently dying, she stepped 
boldly up to his canine guardian, held 
out her hand to him, and called him by 
name. At first he fiercely resented even 
her attempts, but in a few moments re- 
laxed his vigilance, and allowed her to 
grasp his collar. But when the litter- 
bearers attempted to raise his master, 
and a groan followed, it was only by using 
all her strength, and powers of control, 
that he was restrained. When the sad 
procession started for his quarters, the 
dog pulled her along till she reached the 
door, where he was denied admittance. 
Contrary to his custom when accompany- 
ing her on her rambles, he did not follow 
her to her own door; but, after making his 
unavailing demand for admission, took 
his station as sentinel on the steps. No 
one at this time disturbed Tzar in his 
guard over his victim. All the active 
mutineers had fled or been placed in con- 
finement, and none of the well-disposed 
would allow him to be molested. His 
enormous size made him an animal to be 
avoided as an antagonist, and his taste 
of blood had rendered him more to be 
dreaded. But, after Burton had been 
attended to, a party was sent after the 
body, which was finally secured by throw- 
ing a lasso over the dog’s head and drag- 
ging him away. , 


(Concluded in the August MIDLAND.) 
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WAITED for the Springtide’s dawn 
To find the sweetest posy; 
I watched through all'the summer’s glow 
With expectation rosy. 


The fairest flowers blushed and died; 
I searched the garden over, 

And in a corner I espied 
This little four-leafed clover. 


I send it with a tender wish 
Because it fadeth never; 

But like the love in truest hearts, 
Blooms on in joy forever. 


Kenyon Bruce. 
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THE MYSTERY OF HAYWARD CASTLE. 


By W. E. Boynton. 


a 

P{AYwarD CASTLE, as it is called, 

stands on the summit of a steep 
bluff lying to the left of the old 
state road that winds through the foot- 
hills of the Cumberland Mountains. It 
rises majestically from out the rich 
growth of pines, oaks and sycamores 
that to the north and west merge into 
the wild tangle of the mountains. To 
the south and east lies a 


grave. The negroes were freed, and the 
great plantation, robbed of its slaves, 
was unmanageable and almost worthless. 
For a few years the Colonel and his 
daughter, Catherine, had striven to regain 
their lost fortune, but one failure had 
followed another; Hayward Castle was 

mortgaged; the mortgage was due. 
The day of the sale arrived; the first 
few stragglers came and were surprised 
to find the castle closed and 





rolling plain that once was po 
verdant with cotton, cane 
and corn, but now lies uncul- 
tivated and neglected, dot- 
ted here and there with 
groups of pine saplings 
whose dark green stands in 
deep contrast with the yellow 
of the broom-sedge that now 
grows rankly on the cotton 
rows. This so-called castle 
is one of those broad, airy 
mansions so common in the 
Southern States, that speak 
of the opulence and luxury 








seemingly uninhabited, 
| Noon came; the crowd that 

. had been content to stand 
around in groups discussing 
the topics of the day with 
now and then a horse trade, 
or to aimlessly wander about 
the grounds, now became 
impatient and turbulent,— 
yet no sign of life from with- 
in! Atlast it was décided to 
force the door. It was strong- 
ly fastened, but soon gave 
way; the Sheriff and a few 
others entered; everything 








of the wealthy planter be- 
fore the War, but now stand 
so many wrecks fast crum- 
bling before the ravages of time. The 
long rows of cabins that once rang with 
the strange melodies of the slaves as they 
gathered around their fires at eventide 
now, like the nobler home of the master, 
are uninhabited, save by a scorpion or 
the green lizard that basks in the genial 
sunshine. The cotton press and cane mill 
are covered with moss and rust and, in 
short, all things speak the decay that 
everywhere followed the downfall of 
Southern chivalry. 

The scourge of war had fallen heavily 
upon Colonel Hayward. His son Robert 
fell on the hard fought field of Gettysburg 
and the idolizing mother, crushed by the 
loss of her boy, soon followed him to the 
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was in its accustomed place, 
yet no sign of life. Soon 
someone ascended the broad 
staircase to the hall above. There lay 
the Colonel, dead, with a gaping wound 
in his breast, and in an adjoining room 
lay Catherine, her white robe clotted with 
blood. Both had met the same fate, the 
knife that had spilled the father’s blood 
had pierced the daughter as well. 

Who was the murderer? Someone 
from without had perpetrated the deed 
and fled, leaving no clue behind. Deep 
horror seized the crowd, the more timid 
fled from the place, and even the bravest 
felt awe-struck as they searched every 
nook for some clue to the murderer. At 
last a window in the rear of the house 
was found open and the print of a bloody 
hand was on the sill. They examined it 
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closely, it was a masculine hand yet finely 
shaped, showing no trace of toil. The 
murderer was, then, a “ gentleman”! 

The sale passed with little interest and 
Hayward Castle was without a purchaser, 
and the furniture brought but little. 
Disappointed in the result, the owners 
had closed the castle and left it to its 
fate. 

Il. 

All efforts to discover the murderer had 
been in vain, and little by little interest 
had died out. Years had elapsed and 
fancy had peopled the castle with spec- 
ters and ghosts. Ghost stories had found 
easy lodgment in the minds of a natur- 
ally superstitious people; this we discov- 
ered in 1889, when Charles Wentworth and 
myself spent the midwinter holidays in 
the Cumberland Mountains. 

“ Lawsey me!” said our landlady as she 
finished telling us its history. “The 
castle has done been hanted these nigh 
on twenty years an’ them as has had to 
go by there at night has heard powerful 
strange noises an’ screamin’ comin’ from 
the castle. But mos’ folks keeps clear 
of the place. Weuns hain’ no kin’ feelin’ 
fer ghosts nohow.” 

Our curiosity was fully aroused, and we 

' determined to spend a night in the castle 
and see for ourselves the strange scenes 
said to be enacted within its damp, crum- 
bling walls. Keeping our purpose se- 
cret, we learned the location of the rooms 
occupied by the father and daughter on 
the fatal night, and one bright moonlight 
night we strolled into the woods in the 
rear of the castle. We stole into the house 
and crept noiselessly tothe haunted rooms, 
Charles to the one occupied by the Col- 
onel, I to the chamber of the ill-starred 
Catherine. Though neither of us gave 
much credence to the weird stories con- 
cerning unearthly visitants, yet it was 
with an insuppressible feeling of awe 
that we groped our way along the dimly 
lighted hall to our posts. The silence 
that now enwrapped us was almost un- 
bearable, and it seemed at times that I 

must give up the enterprise and leave 
the gloomy place; but fear of the sneers 
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‘caped her lips. 





of the fearless Charles, and the sport he 
would have at my expense when again at 
college, kept me at my post, an unwilling 
and intensely wakeful sentry. The hours 
that preceded midnight seemed endless, 
and I had imagined all manner of things 
until I became disgusted with myself and 
the foolhardy enterprise and settled down 
for a nap. 

I was aroused from the half uncon- 
scious state into which I had. fallen by 
the sudden darkening of the room. I 
rubbed my eyes and peered into the 
darkness. I soon found the cause of the 
sudden change in the shutter which I 
had opened but neglected to fasten, and 
was on the point of going to the window 
to open it when a soft rustling sounded 
through the room. I was wide awake in 
a moment and striving to pierce the dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly a light gust of wind blew 
open the shutter and before me stood a 
young girl just on the verge of woman- 
hood. Her face was beautiful, of that 
modest type of beauty so often found in 
the Southern maiden. Her long, golden 
hair hung loosely about her shoulders, 
and seemed to wave in the gentle breeze 
that came through the open window. 
Her white robe disclosed a form of fault- 
less proportions. Fora moment she stood 
hesitating in the middle of the’ room, then 
glided over to the window and gazed at- 
tentively at the scene before her. Tears 
glistened in her eyes and her breast 
heaved convulsively, but no sound es- 
Deep sorrow was de- 
picted in every line of her face, yet in 
sorrow she was even more beautiful. 
Now she would brush the tears from her 
cheeks and straighten up, trying to rise 
above her sorrow; but her resolutions 
would give way again. Suddenly a light 
step at the door directed her attention as 
well as mine, and I was condemning 
Charles for intruding upon my lovely 
vision, when a glance proved it to be 
some one unknown to me, but known to 
her. With a quick start, she drew nearer 
the window, and seemed to shudder as 
the young man came near her. She 
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shrank from him, and turned to the win- 
dow as if to seek some means of escape. 
He raised his hand, as if in warning, and 
laid it on her shoulder. A look of terror 
spread over her face as she strove to 
thrust him from her. He drew her to 
him and, despite her struggles, kissed 
her again and again. Not a sound es- 
caped her lips as she strove frantically 
to escape from him. At last she suc- 
ceeded in freeing herself, and staggered 
toward where I crouched. Again the 
young man advanced toward her, placing 
himself between her and the door. Her 
face blanched with terror when she found 
herself a prisoner, and she clasped her 
hands as if in prayer. The young man 
seemed to speak. The colorless face of 
the girl flushed, and she straightened her- 
self to her full height and a look of scorn 
and defiance beamed from hereyes. An 
angry scowl spread over the young man’s 
face, and he advanced toward her threat- 
eningly. Witha gaspof horror, she sprang 
back; he followed her, still speaking. Sud- 
denly he seized her in his arms and turned 
towardthedoor. A piercing scream.burst 
from her lips as she found herself borne 
away. At the scream he loosed her, and, 
drawing a knife from his belt, plunged it 
into her breast and fled from the room. 
For a moment she tottered, and then sank 
to the floor, the bright red blood fast 
staining her dress. With a cry of hor- 
ror, I sprang to her—to find only a ray 
of mellow moonlight that came in at the 
open window. 

While I was still struggling in my 
mind, trying to determine if in fact I had 
been dreaming, or had really seen the 
murder enacted anew, Charles burst into 
the room, his eyes dilated and a look of 
intense horror on his face. He could 
scarcely speak, and stood motionless be- 
fore me, looking now at me, now into the 
room whence he had come. At last he 
spoke. He, too, had begun to doubt the 
success of our enterprise, and had settled 
himself for a little sleep during the few 
hours that remained before daylight, and 
had hardly lost consciousness when he 
was awakened by ascream. He started 





to his feet and saw an old man standing 
before him who seemed also to have 
heard the cry and was leaving the room. 
Charles followed him as he hurried 
through the door, and, on entering the 
next room, he saw a young man coming 
toward him. For a moment the two 
faced each other, the old man trembling 
with rage; the young man’s face was 
pale with anger. He seemed to speak, 
and as he did so the old man’s face 
blanched with horror; then changed 
to deep scarlet and, springing forward, 
he grasped the intruder by the throat. 
For a moment they struggled in each 
other’s embrace. Suddenly the light 
flashed from something in the young 
man’s hand, and the other loosened his 
grasp and sank to the floor. For an in- 
stant the murderer bowed over the pros- 
trate form; then, with a hurried glance 
toward the room from which he had 
come, fled down the hall and was lost in 
the darkness. 

As day was beginning to show faint 
tints in the East, we hurried from the 
castle, and reached our boarding-house 
just as breakfast was ready. Our land- 
lady eyed us curiously as we came up; 
then said in an anxious tone: “Whar’ 
youans been? Whar’ youans sleep las’ 
night? In de castle? Yo’ eyes sho’ do 
look skired.” A glance at Charles’s eyes 
showed plainly on what she based her 
conclusions. The pupils were dilated, 
and a wild stare betrayed the excitement 
of the night. “Yo’ Yanks are a quare 
lot o’ kritters, sho’. 'Peers like thar 
hain’ no unnateral place nowhar’ but 
youans mus’ be a goin’ into it. But 
come; git a stiff cup o’ coffee ter liven 
yo’ up; youans sho’ need it, an’ tell weuns 
what youans seed in thar. Lawsey me, 
never kitch me in that house with them 
ghosts !” . 

We had little appetite, and so we spent 
the time relating what we had seen. 

“Fo’ the libin’ Lawd!” exclaimed the 
landlady when I described the murderer. 
“It sho’ couldn’t ha’ been Henery Beck- 
ham, as was foun’ dead a-sittin’ agin a 
tree in them woods yonder by the castle, 
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a-holdin’ a rusty knife in his han’s, an’ 
not a scratch on ’im! He was Widder 
Dillman’s nefyer, as lives over on the big 
road. It war ten yar arter the murder, 
an’ him was sich a powerful fine young 
man, an’ hoped a right smart ter fin’ the 
murderer who killed um. But youans 
has sized him tera hair. An’ he did ac’ 


kinder quare fer some time afore he was 
foun’ dead, a walkin’ in them woods near 
the castle an’ sayin’ to hiself, ‘O, Lawd! 
O, Lawd!’ an’ lookin’ at the castle. But 
weuns never did reckon as he dun it. I 
mus’ sho’ go tell Widder Dillman this very 
day. Lindy, hurry the wurk, so I kin git 
off.” 


A TANDEM ADVENTURE IN MONTANA. 


By ARCHIE R. EGGLESON. 


AMES FOLEY and Willis Rhodes 
had just left the Pacific Mail and 
were standing on the depot platform at 
Grey Butte, with a tandem bicycle and a 
couple of small canvas grips beside them. 
They were a pair of young freshmen 
in search of adventure. As the train 
steamed away westward, one of them 
sighed as if he had lost a friend. 

“Jimmie,” said Willis, casting a dis- 
contented look about the place, “1 wish 
we had gone on to Miles City. This 
seems to be the very slowest corner in 
the universe.” 

“You didn’t expect to see gas and 
pavements and uniformed policemen 
here, did you?” said Jimmie good-hu- 
moredly. ‘Things look much as I imag- 
ined, only perhaps a ¢vzffe more lonely.” 

“Well, where are we going to stay to- 
night ?” Willis asked. 


“Camp down beside some silvery - 


stream, throw in a hook, catch a fine 
brace of trout, shoot a pheasant or two, 
roast them, and with our bread and gin- 
ger-snaps, fare like heroes in novels.” 

“ How far are we from Fort Keogh?” 
Willis asked of the agent, who was look- 
ing at them curiously. 

“ About twenty-three miles; but, if you 
wanted to go there, why didn’t you keep 
to the train? It passes through the 
place.” 

“We knew it,” replied Jimmie, “but 
we — we prefer to make the distance in 
a different way.” 


“On that double wheel?” the agent 
inquired. 

“Certainly,” said Jimmie. 

“You'll never do it.” 

“Why ?” 

“The trail is too rough. How are two 
of you going to paddle through gorges 
and over rocks that would wear the 
hoofs off a mountain goat? And, to 
make matters more interesting, there’s a 
party of reds out in paint and fighting 
tog. They’re not actually on the war- 
path, but have put on their finery as an 
excuse for some extra lawless raiding; 
and, if they run across you boys, they'll 
scare you half to death—if they don’t do 
worse.” 

“Perhaps we'd better stay at Grey 
Butte to-night,” suggested Willis. 

But Jimmie’s courage flamed up like a 
rocket. ‘We'll do nothing of the sort,” 
he declared. “We're well armed, and 
we're nocowards. Comeon, Will.” And 
he seized the handles of the bicycle and 
mounted it, having already strapped the 


-parcels to the frame. Willis climbed 


into his seat, and they jolted along over 
the road that for a few rods ran parallel 
to the railway track, the agent looking 
after them with mingled anxiety and 
amusement. 

Out of sight of the little station, the 
boys grew silent, and as the way became 
intolerably rough, they dismounted and 
pushed the wheel ahead by turns. 

“It’s growing dark,” Willis said pres- 
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ently. “Is it night, or a storm, 
coming on?” 

“Both, I should say,” answered 
Jimmie. “There seems to be wind 
in those clouds, and a cyclone in 
this rocky place would be sure 
death.” 

“TI don’t believe there are cy- 
clones in this climate,” said Willis. 

“Well, there’s a breeze rolling 
up that warns us to look for shel- 
ter, and I’m sure there must be a 
cave in that ledge of rocks yonder. 
Let’s make a dash for it.” 

They hurried on and soon reach- 
ed the spot, where they found, as 
Jimmie had surmised, an opening 
between the shelving masses of 
stone that towered from the side 
of a sharp hill. They had close 
work to wheel the bicycle through, 
but beyond there seemed to be 
much more room, though the place 
was quite dark. 

“T wonder what sort of a den 
we've discovered,” said Willis. “I wish I 
could see, for I don’t fancy being in such 
a dark hole.” 

“T can stand upright,” said Jimmie, 
“and we can soon learn how far the cave 
extends into that hill by lighting our 
head-lamp.” 

“Sure enough,” assented Willis, draw- 
ing his match-safe from his pocket and 
striking a blaze. 

“ Now follow me, Jimmie, and keep the 
rifle ready for use if we should encounter 
a wild beast. You know old hunters say 
caves are apt to be full of varmints.” 

They traversed the wide passage, find- 
ing dead leaves piled beneath their feet 
as if some creature had made a bed 
there. Suddenly Willis halted, for he 
had reached an angle beyond which a 
rustling noise could be heard. 

“Holdaminute!”cried Jimmie. “Stretch 
out your lamp so we can see what’s com- 
ing.” 

Willis obeyed, and they beheld a young 
bear shambling toward them with the 
confident air of one who expected to 
meet a near relative. Jimmie planted 
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his foot firmly in advance of his body, 
took deliberate aim above Willis’s shoul- 
der at the shining eyes, and the voice of 
the “baby rifle” echoed and reéchoed 
through the cave, resulting in the fall of 
the cub. The animal uttered a shrill cry 
and gave a few convulsive kicks in its 
death agony. Before it had ceased to 
struggle, another and a larger one came 
out of the pass and made directly for the 
lamp. 

Jimmie fired again, but missed the 
mark, and, as he had now advanced 
in front of Willis, the brute turned on 
him, knocking the rifle from his hand 
against the lamp, and extinguishing the 
light as both fell to the ground. 

Then the soft fur brushed against him 
and the cub began to rub its nose along 
his sleeve, evincing its disapproval by 
low growls and catching the cloth be- 
tween its teeth and tearing it. Presently 
it began to hug; and in his desperation 
Jimmie remembered his hunting-knife. 
His hand trembled as he pulled it from 
its sheath, but his wrist was strong, and 
he plunged it into the body and then 
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into the throat of his assailant, who was 
not as formidable a foe as he had imag- 
ined, owing to its youth and inexperience. 
The fresh, warm blood came spouting 
across his hands, and, with a sickening 
sensation, he flung the animal from him, 
falling to his knees in the effort. 

“Are you killed, Jimmie?” gasped 
Willis in a tremulous tone. 

“Not yet; but, as you value our lives, 
find that lamp and light it, for there may 
be a whole colony of young bears com- 
ing,” returned Jimmie hurriedly. 

Willis groped about, and by the aid of 
a half-dozen matches that flared out 
nearly as soon as they were lighted, he 
found the lamp, badly jammed but not 
wrecked completely, and soon had it 
burning again. Then, with anxious care, 
they began to search for more cubs, but, 
to their relief, they found the cavern 
empty. 

“Well, I guess we’ve destroyed the 
whole family,” remarked Jimmie exult- 
ingly. ‘ But there may be a specimen 
of outraged maternity somewhere in the 
background waiting for vengeance.” 

“Let’s get out of this place,” cried 
Willis. 

“And meet a she-bear in the wilder- 
ness? .No. We’ll block the entrance 
and stay and hold the fort against her,” 
declared Jimmie. 

“ Be quick, then,” urged Willis, begin- 
ning to gather loose pieces of rock in his 
arms. 

They fell to work with eager hands, 
and soon had quite a barrier erected at 
the mouth of the cave. Some of the 
stones were so large that it required the 
strength and skill of both to move them; 
but, after an hour of exhaustive lifting 
and pushing, they began to feel tolerably 
secure behind the breastworks. ,Pausing 
for a moment, they heard a shuffling 
noise outside and, above the roaring of 
the wind, several vicious growls. 

“There she comes, Will,’ whispered 
Jimmie. ‘We may consider ourselves 


candidates for mince-meat, if she tears 
our barricade down.” 
“She can’t do it,” said Willis in a voice 


that struggled hard for composure. There 
was a great commotion among the rocks 
at this juncture, and some of them top- 
pled and rolled about in an alarming 
way. 

“Put the lamp where it will shine on 
the doorway,” Jimmie commanded. “I 
mean to shoot her nose as soon as she 
puts it inside the den.” 

He had not long to wait, for the en- 
raged beast threw the stones from right 
to left much quicker than the boys had 
piled them together, and soon a pair of 
wicked eyes and a wide mouth came in 
full view. 

Jimmie fired, but the shot did not seem 
to take effect, and the bear went on de- 
molishing the wall with sullen deter- 
mination. 

“Let metry !” screamed Willis, snatch- 
ing the rifle. 

“All right,” said Jimmie, drawing his 
revolver. 

The two weapons cracked and blazed 
till every chamber of the revolver was 
emptied, and the snarls and cries of their 
foe formed a blood-curdling charm to the 
war-like music. Willis gave his own 
pistol to Jimmie, reloaded the “baby” 
for the last charge, and when this was 
over the frightened adventurers had the 
satisfaction of seeing the bear fall back 
and cease hostilities. For several mo- 
ments she plunged and struggled about 
in the darkness, and then the boys heard 
only the roaring of the wind, that seemed 
to rise higher as if rejoicing in their vic- 


‘tory. 


“Give me your strong right hand, 
Will,” said Jimmie, brushing the moisture 
from his brow and clutching the limp 
fingers of his companion. ‘We have 
met the enemy and they are ours. Now 
let us cut some steak from one of those 
cubs yonder and roast it for our supper.” 

Willis brightened at this proposal, but 
he had a feeble appetite for the coarse- 
grained, red meat, haggled with so much 
difficulty from the wild-looking carcass 
of the largest youngster, and poorly 
cooked over a fire that showed more 
smoke than heat. 
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The boys were both more weary than 
hungry, and, after their meal was fin- 
ished, made haste to wrap themselves in 
their blankets and lie down together on 
a heap of leaves, where, in spite of their 
surroundings, they slept soundly till sun- 
rise. 

They had bear meat again for break- 
fast, and, after praising it with pretended 
enthusiasm, they crawled out of their 
retreat, lifted the tandem over the body 
of the bear and proceeded on their way. 

The trail was too rough for riding, and 
even walking was slow and difficult, but 
Jimmie’s spirits seemed unflagging, and 
he kept Willis in good humor during the 
first part of their journey. 

About noon they struck a more level 
stretch of country, and decided to try the 
wheel. 

“Let’s oil up and inflate,” said Willis, 
opening the supply case and setting to 
work at the task with alacrity. But they 
were scarcely through when exultant 
yells smote on their ears, and to the right 
they saw a half-dozen Indians mounted 
on ponies and galloping in single file 
straight toward them. 

“Jump into the saddle, quick!” ex- 
claimed Jimmie, swooping down on the 
scattered tools and hurrying them pro- 
miscuously into the leather pouch. 

“ They’re in war-paint,” groaned Willis, 
“No make-believes, but real live Indians. 
They'll kill us in cold blood !” 

“They must catch us first,” returned 
Jimmie; and, leaping to their seats, the 
boys whirled away at a pace that aston- 
ished the savages and stimulated them 
to hot pursuit. Down a long slope they 
spun, and behind them came the scream- 
ing red men bent on overtaking the flying 
machine. 

“I wish we were back at Forestville,” 
faltered Willis. 

“ Paddle for luck and watch thé track,” 
urged Jimmie. “If we’re unseated, we’ll 
lose the race.” 

“TI see timber ahead, and large trees, 
too,” panted Willis. “If we can hold 


this pace till we reach that point, we’ll 
leave the wheel and hide.” 


“We'll hold it,” Jimmie declared 
glancing back over his shoulder. “The 
contest is between civilization and bar- 
barism; backed on one side by the bicy- 
cle, on the other by the scrub pony. 
Push, Will, push! Life is hanging—on 
our pluck—and the speed of—old Co- 
lumbia.” 

They strained every nerve and muscle 
as they swept forward, and their pursuers 
toiled after them, still shrieking, but los- 
ing ground steadily and surely. In a 
short time they had reached the timber 
edge. As they turned sharply to follow 
the path, the wheel struck a snag and 
upset both its riders. 

“No use trying to mount again,” said 
Jimmie. “There’s a hollow tree yonder 
with an opening on one side. Let’s climb 
it and drop in out of sight. Maybe the 
wretches will take the bike and let us 
alone.” 

“Dear old wheel,” sighed Willis, but a 
fresh howl from the Indians banished 
sentiment, and the tourists scrambled up 
the rough trunk of the tree. There was 
plenty of room for both inside, and they 
had just lowered themselves out of sight 
when the red men came in full view of 
the bicycle. They rode up and dis- 
mounted, gathering in a circle about the 
machine and examining it with much 
curiosity. 

“T wish they would take the ‘tan’ and 
go on,” whispered Jimmie. 

“Two of them are going to try to ride,” 
said Willis from his point of observation. 
“And oh, Jimmie! there’s a tawny old 
fellow down on his knees looking for our 
tracks. He's found them and is crawling 
this way. What shall we do?” 

The savage crept leisurely along, look- 
ing closely at the twigs and leaves, and 
now and then touching the turf with his 
forefinger. He came slowly toward their 
hiding-place, and stopped at the tree 
with a shout of satisfaction that brought 
three others to his side. The remaining 
two were too busy trying to mcunt the 
bicycle to pay attention to anything else. 

Presently the Indians began to strike 
the trunk with their tomahawks, and then 
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with great vigor to hack an opening on 
one side. When it was large enough, 
one of the Indians thrust his head inside 
and attempted to look upward. Jimmie 
drew his revolver to fire, but Willis held 
his arm. 

“Don’t,” he remonstrated. ‘“ We’re two 
to six, and there’s no chance for us.” 

There was a renewal of the jabbering, 
and this time it was more fierce and de- 
termined than before. Then the hole 
below was darkened, and the boys could 
see that wisps of dead grass were being 
pushed inside. 

“They are going to smoke us out,” 
cried Jimmie. “That fixes us; we must 
give ourselves up.” 

He was right. In a few moments they 
were greeted by the smell of burning 
hay; then clouds of smoke rolled up, 
nearly strangling and blinding them. 
They drew themselves up the tree to the 
opening and put their heads out into the 
clear air, upon which the Indians greeted 
them with exclamations of mirth and de- 
rision. 

“Come down, little warriors,” called 
the old leader. “Small fire make much 
smoke. Drive squirrels out nest.” 

The boys obeyed reluctantly, but Jim- 
mie could not resist the temptation to 
‘talk back’ to the chief. 

“Tsn’t it small business for braves to be 
smoking out squirrels?” he asked as he 
reached the ground. 

“Braves like fun,” said the Indian with 
a grin. “Like white boys with smooth 
chins, soft hands. Take 'em to camp, 
tie em up, paint ’em, put on moccasins 
and leggin’s,;—so! Make warriors of 
’em.” 

A deafening yell met this proposition, 
and Willis broke forth vehemently, 
“Take our bicycle and let us have our 
freedom.” 

“Got the bikel; got boys too,” returned 
the Indian complacently. “Let nothing 
go; keep boys long time; take off black 
clothes; learn to shoot bow arrow; eat 
deer and bear meat; get strong; fight 
soldiers; marry squaws—” 

“No, no!” cried Jimmie determinedly; 


but the old man’s frown warned him that 
he could not argue the question with 
safety, and he relapsed into silence. 

The chief gave orders to the other sav- 
ages in their own tongue, and directly 
afterwards both boys were seized and 
their arms securely fastened. Then they 
were lifted on two of the ponies, a strong, 
hideously tattooed fellow mounted be- 
hind each one, and they rode away, the 
party following them and bringing the 
wheel triumphantly in the rear. 

They came to a stream, where they 
halted and killed some game which they 
roasted; but, though they offered toe 
share with Willis and Jimmie, neither 
one could swallow a mouthful of food. 

Their situation was getting serious. 
They were in the hands of a band of In- 
dians who, though they might not be 
actually bloodthirsty, were cruel and 
vicious, and were resolved to keep them 
in captivity. Their bicycle was gone, 
and at any moment they might be searched 
and their money taken fromthem. Their 
friends were in absolute ignorance of their 
whereabouts, and they could expect no aid 
from them. 

“Well,” said Jimmie in a low voice, as 
they sat side by side surveying their 
bound hands, “when schoolboys get 
swell-headed, I think the best way te 
take the conceit out of them is to send 
them ‘out West.’ How are we going te 
get out of this, I should like to know?” 

Willis shook his head gloomily. 

“T don’t dare to think what may be- 


‘come of us,” he answered. “I would 


rather apologize to Doctor Beakley a 
dozen times than endure what we have 
since we left the train at Grey Butte.” 

- “White boys talk much, get gagged,” 
said the old chief, rapping Jimmiesmartly 
on the head. 

An impudent answer came to Jimmie’s 
lips, but, before he had time to utter it, 
cries came from the savages, and they 
began to point and gesture and pick up 
their scattered blankets. The cause was 
plainly visible. Out from a ravine near 
by, a couple of Indians had darted and 
were running toward them, while close 
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at the heels of the runners came a party 
of mounted soldiers. 

Jimmie’s enthusiasm leaped at once to 
the highest pitch, and he gave a loud 
hurrah that was ill-timed and brought 
forth sad results, for the redskin nearest 
him drew a pistol from his belt and fired 
at him. There was a stinging sensation 
in his arm, a faintness crept over him and 
he heard nothing more of the short, de- 
cisive conflict that went on around them. 
But Willis was painfully conscious of the 
whole skirmish, and when it ended in the 
complete victory of the soldiers, it was 
his hand that loosened Jimmie’s bands 
and staunched the blood that was oozing 
from the wound. 

“Old fellow,” he said, putting his face 
down to his comrade as soon as he re- 
vived, “don’t give up the ship yet, since 
we’re so near shore. We've got our tan- 
dem back, and the soldiers have got us, 


and, if Heaven permits, we’ll toddle back 
to Forestville and behave ourselves for- 
ever, after this.” 

“No, Will,” said Jimmie, in a weak 
voice but with his old smile, “ not Forest- 
ville yet, but home; I want to see my 
mother.” 

“Exactly,” assented Willis; and as 
soon as Jimmie’s wound had begun to 
heal, the boys left Fort Keogh, where 
they were carried on the day of their res- 
cue, bound for home. 

At Grey Butte, Jimmie alighted long 
enough to pay his respects to the station 
agent. 

“We are going East,” he said with 
charming frankness. ‘Our belts are not 
filled with Indian scalps, but we have had 
plenty of adventure, and you see I carry 
my arm inasling. Experience is a fine 
school, and two simpletons have just 
graduated from it. Good-by.” 





WILD POPPY FIELDS. 


AS SEEN FROM PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


ENEATH yon rugged mountain, bare and brown, 
Those gorgeous fields of living, trembling gold — 

Bright, gleaming in the sweet and languorous air — 
In Oriental splendidness unfold. 


Whence came this glory? 


Have the mines of gold 


Within that lofty mountain burst entire, 
And cast their amber richness far and wide 
Till all the valley glows like Persian fire? 


Perchance a million radiant butterflies, 
With wings of sunlight’s tint, have weary grown 
And, seeking rest beneath that sheltering mount, 
Have spread their filmy wings and thither flown. 


But gold is dull beside this brighter hue; 
And insects — though from Ceylon’s heart they came, 
And though their wings with jeweled luster beamed — 
Turn pale beside yon flowerets’ rippling flame. 


And even when the ice on Shasta’s crown 
Is bathed in sunset glories thousandfold, 

And burning cardinal blends with crystalled snow — 
E’en that must yield to dazzling poppy-gold. 





Mabel Cathryn Cook. 
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AN UMBRELLA INCIDENT. 


By Emma M. Brsss: 


HE ignorance and credulity of some 
of the poor ‘‘ white trash” of the 
Southern mountain regions is well illus- 
trated by an incident connected with the 
first entrance of the railroad into Big 
Stone Gap, Virginia, a few years ago. A 
Northern lady who was an eye witness of 
the incident tells of it in a letter as follows: 
“ Six dilapidated specimens of human- 
ity—a shaggy old man, two young 
women and three overgrown boys — 
were sitting upon an old log fence about 
twenty feet from the right of way or 
grade upon which the ties and rails had 
been newly laid. Unkempt and uncouth 
there they sat in tattered hats, frayed 
dresses and pantaloons and _ shark- 
mouthed shoes. But who ever heard of 
a mountaineer that wasn’t the proud pos- 
sessor of an umbrella! These were of 
variegated colors— green predominating 
—and some hadn’t handles and some 
had. The little party were alternately 
casting furtive glances up at the mist- 
covered mountain behind them where 
dark clouds were gathering, and upon the 
new track in front. How the shining new 
rails seemed toriselike huge spanworms as 
their eyes followed them down the grade! 
“A dim, increasing rumble, a drop or 
two of rain, and up went six umbrellas 
very carefully. Another rumble and 
around the corner cameahand-car loaded 
with convict negroes and a half-dozen 
white bosses standing on top. As the 
imposing spectacle drew near, the little 
party on the log fence were seen to draw 
a long breath, as of relief, and then to 
exchange glances of disgust. The car 
stopped and one of the white men stepped 
down to get a drink from a spring near 
by, when the old man on the fence hailed 
them: 
“*Say, is that yahr an ingin? Is them 
those kyars?’ 


The man nodded affirmatively. 

“*Wal, wal,’ responded the old fellow, 
‘Is that all? and here we come clear 
from Turkey Cove to see it!’ 

“«Wait a few minutes,’ said the man, 
“until the construction engine comes 
along.’ 

“They waited. 

“The hand-car moved on and the 
attention of the spectators was soon 
turned to the curve whence a new, strange 
object was seen to emerge. There wasa 
dull rumble, then the prolonged ringing 
of abell, and, witha careful movement as 
of a horse in deep water, the engine tried 
the new rails. The on-lookers were lost 
in admiration. Exclamation followed 
exclamation. Their eyes shone with 
delight as they peered out from the 
depths of their green umbrellas. The 
engine with the one car loaded with 
convicts and bosses suddenly stopped in 
front of them and the superintendent 
descended and took in the grade and 
track with an experienced eye. Then 
looking over a strip of road that crossed 
the track, he again entered the engine. 
The little party blinked at the iron horse 
in expectation, but it did notmove. Then 
the engineer stepped out on the platform 


‘and called out politely to them: 


“* Ladies and gentlemen! I shall have 
to ask you to lower your umbrellas. My 
engine is afraid of them and I can’t get 
her to start.’ 

“Immediately down went all the um- 
brellas. Slowly the engine started, and 
then with a wild shriek rushed past them 
down the grade and disappeared. The 
spectators fell backward in amazement; 
then with frightened looks gathered up 
their dinner pails and carpet bags and, 
forgetting to put up their umbrellas, took 
a narrow bridle path and disappeared in 
the shadows of the woods.” 
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HOSE who attended the Iowa State 
Federation meeting at Dubuque will 
remember how strongly and impressively 
Mrs. Henrotin stated her belief that the 
ideal club of the future would not be a 
Woman’s Club, but would be a club 
wherein both men and women would 
unite for self culture and mutual help- 
fulness. There is a growing tendency 
in this direction. The club woman often 


, derives much of the stimulus and en- 


couragement which makes her work 
effective from the husband or father 
whose large experience suggests practical 
methods, and whose conservative judg- 
ment often prevents enthusiasm from 
over-running into rashness. The man 
who openly disapproves or covertly 
sneers at the efforts of those whose high- 
est welfare should be his chief desire, is 
fortunately in the minority. It has not 
been from a desire to attract attention or 
to become conspicuous that the club 
movement has been approved by the 
women of the nation. Many have held 
back and hesitated, because any work 
outside the home seemed to imply a loss 
of delicacy and in a measure the break- 
ing down of that reserve which is so dear 
to every true woman's heart. But this 
fear was soon seen to be unfounded. 
Such a feeling was perhaps a reminis- 
cence of the old idea that woman was 
not made to think or know. With the 
recognition of the equality of woman has 
come an acknowledgment that it is her 
duty, as well as privilege, to develop for 
her own sake, and for those she loves, 
every faculty that will better enable her 
to fulfill the responsibilities which are 
hers. But it would seem as foolish as it 
would be unjust to establish agencies for 
such development which are as exclusive 
on the one side as in the past general 

*All correspondence relative to club matters 


should be addressed directly to Mrs. Towner, 
Corning, Iowa. 


Women’s Club Department. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER.* 
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educational facilities have been exclusive 
on the other. Equality of opportunity is a 
necessary corollary to equality of respon- 
sibility. Together must the burden be 
borne, together must the responsibility be 
assumed, and together should the prepara- 
tion be made. There is little doubt that 
this would increase the pleasure and 
interest in club work. May we not as- 
sume that in the evolution of clubs the 
survival of the fittest will be the mixed 
club, suggested by Mrs. Henrotin, in 
which all that is best in thought, all 
that is most helpful in effort, all that is 
noblest in aspiration, shall be the com- 
mon desire of both the men and women 
working together for the good of all? 
Bearing the same relation to the clubs 
of a community that the State Federa- 
tion bears to the clubs of a State, the 
Town, or City Federation has proved its 
usefulness and made a place for itself. In 
this manner the woman's clubs of a town 
or city, diverse in many ways, are banded 
together for sympathy and counsel, for 
coédperation in any proposed work for the 
good of the community, or for united 
effort of any kind. That woman owes 
a duty to the commonwealth is now un- 
questioned; that while she has an imper- 
ative personal work and duty in her own 
home, she has also a public work and 
duty, which is the expansion of that. 
The “order, comfort and loveliness” of 
the community appeal directly to her who 
endeavors to secure these things for her 
own home, and through codperative 
effort much which was before felt to be 
almost unattainable becomes an accom- 
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The work undertaken by city federa- 
tions varies to meet the needs of various 
localities. ou the establishing and 
maintaining of libraries has been in a 
majority of cases the animating oe. 

Mrs. Hale, i in her article on the Club 
Movement in Kansas, in THE MIDLAND 
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for May, tells us that the first city feder- 
ation to organize anywhere was that of 
Kansas City, Kansas, where nine clubs 
organized for the purpose of establishing 
a public library. 

incoln, Nebraska, also has a most 
successful city federation, comprising 
nearly twenty clubs. The work of this 
federation is carried on similarly to that 
of a large departmental club, having four 
departments: Reform and Education, 
Domestic Economy, Art and Literature, 
Science and Philosophy. The business 
of the organization is carried on by means 
of a board of directors, each club being 
represented on the board by two mem- 
bers. The dues are a small sum per 
capita, since the clubs vary greatly in 
size. 

A city federation once formed—and 
in perfecting such an organization let it 
be remembered that the necessary “ ma- 
chinery ” should be as simple as possible 
—there is practically no limit to its pos- 
sibilities. One federation which has as 
its object the building up of a successful 
free public library and the carrying on of 
village improvement work has put this 
work in the hands of two committees; 
each club in the federation being repre- 
sented on each committee. For conve- 
nience the committee on library work 
has become an incorporated body, and 
acts as a board of directors. Both com- 
mittees are representative of and are 
working under the auspices of the feder- 
ation. In our smaller towns where in 
most cases whatever is accomplised for 
the public good must be accomplished 
through hard work, the value of concen- 
trating the enthusiasm and brains of the 
women’s clubs of a community can hardly 
be estimated. 

Among towns and cities in Iowa in 
which city federations are known to exist 
Cedar Rapids was first to organize, and 
the successful work of that federation 
last year in securing a municipal library 
tax is well known. 

The city federation of Burlington will 
ever'be pleasantly remembered by those 
so fortunate as to be present on Woman’s 
Day at the Iowa Semi-Centennial, the 
plans for which were made and carried 
out by the federation. 

Corning has a successful city feder- 


ation now in its second year, as has Tip-* 


ton also, Creston, Marshalltown and 
Boone,—the last three recently organized. 





The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Iowa has issued a circular for 
general distribution containing a sym- 

osium touching the relations existing 

etween the Mother and the School. Mrs. 


A. P. Hanchett, of Council Bluffs, writes 
of “ The School from the Mother’s Stand- 
point.” She points out how the teacher’s 
influence is made effective on the lives 
of the children, and by them carried to 
the home. “The teacher who hangs 
pretty pictures on the walls of her school- 
room, places plants in the windows, and 
is neat and attractive in her own appear- 
ance, not only inspires her pupils to be 
as she is, refined and cultivated, but the 
influence is carried home.” “ Mothers 
from the Teacher’s Standpoint” is the 
subject of Miss Jennie L. Redfield’s pa- 
per. The classes of mothers are de- 
scribed and the ideal mother is portrayed. 
The influence for good of kindly interest 
is suggested, and the necessity of codép- 
eration between mother and teacher 
pointed out. “The influence of one good 
child in the schoo] is of untold benefit to 
it.” “The very attitude of a happy, dig- 
nified, cultivated child in the playground 
is a good every day lesson.” Mrs. A. B. 
Shaw, of Corning, contributed a paper on 
“The Claims of the Schools upon the 
Mothers.” Inthe primary rooms untidi- 
ness and irregularity seem to be the 
greatest evils. ‘The remedy for these 
evils assuredly lies in the hands of the 
mothers.” Mrs. Shaw said that a little 
further up the scale influence of bad liter- 
ature isapparent. In remedying this the 
teacher and the mother can successfully 
coéperate. In the grammar grades, the 
tendency to acquire bad habits is to be 
combated. Cigarette smoking, vile lan- 
guage, bad associates call for the utmost 
effort on the part of both mother and 
teacher to prevent. Mrs. Shaw suggests 
that when mother and teacher are stran- 
gers but little good can be accomplished. 
She points out the anomaly of two women 
unknown to each other, knowing nothing 
of each other’s thoughts, opinions or pro- 
cedure, working for the same object, the 


‘training of an immortal soul. Mothers’ 


meetings, in which the teachers meet the 
mothers to their mutual advantage, are 
commended. The papers presented are 
of exceptional interest and importance. 
They are referred to here and recom- 
mended to the attention of club women 
for the reason that no subject is more 
worthy their attention and effort than the 
one discussed in this symposium, and 
much of wise suggestion and thoughtful 
advice is contained in these papers. 





Kansas—From a report by Mrs. Laura 

E. Scammon. 

The second annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Social Science Federation, held at 
Hutchinson in May, was in every way 
successful. It was remarkable, not only 
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as a reunion of old and distinguished 
members, but also for the large attend- 
ance of the young women of the State. 
Oklahoma was represented by a noble 
and gifted woman, who reported her club 
as organized of twenty-two members, two 
from Nova Scotia, and the remaining 
twenty from seventeen States. A dele- 
gate from the Northern border of Kan- 
sas started for the convention two days 
before, and waited twenty-two hours to 
make railroad connections. One man 
delegate was present, and there were 
present delegates representing several 
mixed clubs; for mixed clubs are not 
only allowed, but urged to join the Fed- 
eration. Among the questions discussed 
were club extension; the distributing of 
books through circulating libraries, and 
of the best current literature through the 
clubs — one club reporting several outly- 
ing posts of distribution where men go 
five miles to see a back number of a 
Magazine; sanitation; how to dress the 
babies; the care and training of children; 
social conditions and a happier adjust- 
ment of the burdens of life; educational 
work and methods were earnestly advo- 
cated and discussed; the best methods 
of extending the hand of fellowship to 
women in remote districts and those who 
spend their time in solitary farm houses; 
the possibilities of the country club and 
its effective management. Reports of 
library work were presented from many 

laces, some towns having effected a 
ocal union of clubs for such work. The 
papers presented covered a large variety 
of subjects, and were terse, bright and 
well written, and the discussions suggest- 
ive and entertaining. 

The President, Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, 
was tendered a reélection, but declined. 
The new officers are: President, Mrs.W. 
C. McClintock, Topeka; Vice-President, 
Mrs. S. R. Peters, Newton; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. John A. Hale, Kansas City; 
Treasurers, Mrs. Hill P.Wilson, Hays City, 
and Mrs. S. Douglas, Oklahoma City. Mrs. 
Henrotin being unable to attend, sent a 
most interesting letter, in which she 
congratulated the Federation on its ex- 
cellent record, and spoke encouragingly 
of the work sccompliched by clubs ev- 
erywhere. She said the club movement 
had justified itself by conforming its 
work to the interests of the town and 
community where located; that depart- 
mental clubs should have a committee 
on village improvement and public edu- 
cation, as well as the departments usually 
formed, and that the departments on art 
and literature should include the social 
life of the community. “Art, literature 
and beauty stand waiting, as it were, out- 
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side of life, to be invited into the daily 
life of the world.” Mrs. Henrotin said 
that the new and beautiful spirit of edu- 
cation, founded on child study, is only 
waiting for codperation between teacher 
and parent. The smallest town in the 
far West can just as wisely introduce and 
profit by the new education as the largest 
city. All classes of the community may 
and will be benefited by bringing the club 
movement to influence and stimulate them 
to larger activity and higher ideals. The 
traveling library movement, so success- 
fully inaugurated by the club women of 
Iowa, Michigan and Ohio, was com- 
mended. “The era of public libraries 
and traveling libraries has just com- 
menced, with their wonderful possibili- 
ties, and it is a cause which appeals to 
all hearts.” 

MINNESOTA ...... In the Minnesota 
State Federation the work of preparing 
the program for the autumnal annual 
meeting is being pushed vigorously. The 
traveling library committee report with 
much regret that their bill before the 
State Legislature to appropriate funds for 
that purpose, was dulectel, by two votes. 
While feeling the disappointment keenly 
as the immediate need for this work is 
so vital, the workers are not disheart- 
ened, and are already discussing the 
next campaign. One fact in this con- 
nection has impressed itself strongly on 
those conducting this work; that the 
least interest was felt in this matter in 
the portions of the State where there are 
no women’s clubs; so that missionary 
work in that line seems now the first step 
to be taken...... The Woman's Coun- 
cil of Minneapolis had, on the 12th of 
May, the pleasure of a visit from John 
Fiske, the celebrated historian. Mr. Fiske 
was in Minneapolis to deliver a lecture 
before another organization, and the 
council tendered him a reception, as is 
their custom when noteworthy men or 
women visit the city. It gave an unex- 
pected pleasure to those who had come 
to meet this man who is so well known, 
not only in our own country but in other 
countries as well. Some one asked Pro- 
fessor Fiske for personal reminiscences of 
Herbert Spencer, and his face lighted 4 
instantly, for Spencer is to him, althoug 
a close friend, still as one of the demi- 
gods. Mr. Fiske threw himself into a 
big arm chair; the others present grouped 
themselves about him, and for more than 
an hour he poured out a flood of the 
most entertaining bits of personal de- 
scription and anecdote, regarding Her- 
bert Spencer, Henry Lewes, George Eliot, 
and many friends of this notable group. 
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Incidentally and in the most naive man- 
ner much of Mr. Fiske’s own personality 
and characteristics were also given to 
his listeners. He has a trick of painting 
with a few strokes, a word picture of 
these people that brings his listeners 
almost face to face with them as many a 
long and elaborate description cou!d not 
do. It was an evening not soon to be 
forgotten by those present...... The 
work of the extension department of the 
Council is going on with vigor, and is 
‘await to be as valuable as has been 
oped by its promoters. The plan of the 
work is, that members of clubs in the 
Council should be willing to repeat talks 
or papers given before their own clubs 
to other clubs or meetings of other kinds. 
The result has been the fostering of a 
spirit of reciprocity between clubs that 
is extremely helpful and broadening. 
Much is being done and contemplated in 
the way of looking over the field and 
stimulating organization for work in lines 
that seem advisable, but which has been 
neglected for more popular subjects. In 
the report for last month for instance, the 
committee urged, that while Minneapolis 
is fast becoming in some ways an art 
center, there is a great lack of clubs 
taking up the study of art and art history 
from a literary standpoint. At present 
there is but one such club in the Council; 
and although it has been doing marvel- 
ously good work, still other work is 
greatly needed. Also there is a great 
need for the formation of Mothers’ Clubs, 
for the promotion of the popular subject 
of ‘Child Study,” in all its varied phases. 
While the Council itself is strictly a local 
organization, its extension work is called 
for outside the city, and patriotic, tem- 
erance and literary programs have been 
urnished to out of: town audiences. 
Many of the clubs are already closing 
their work for the season; others continue 
their meetings a month or two longer; but 
the Council itself, the “clearing house” 
for all these clubs, continues its monthly 
meetings regularly throughout the year. 
Mrs. Edith M. Conant. 
NEBRASKA...... The Nebraska Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs was organized at 
Omaha December 10, 1894. It now num- 
bers fifty-five clubs. A unique feature of 
this Federation is its circulating library, 
which furnishes many an enterprising 
little club, that cannot purchase necessary 
books, a means of prosecuting its studies 
and keeping in touch with the world of 
intellect and culture. To Mrs. Belle M. 
Stoutenborough,of Plattsmouth, now Pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Federation, belongs 
the honor of its establishment. At the 
annual meeting at Lincoln, in the fall of 


1895, this quiet little woman stepped to 
the platform and announced that there 
was an old Persian proverb which said, 
“He who wears shoes thinks all the world 
covered with leather,” and that those clubs 
whose members had large private libra- 
ries, or were so situated as to have access 
to well stocked public libraries, little 
knew the difficulties other clubs less for- 
tunate had toencounter. She then made 
a plea for those study classes which are 
possessed of just as much enthusiasm as 
their more fortunate sisters, but often are 
without the necessary books to pursue 
their work. It was suggested by Mrs. 
Stoutenborough that a donation of ten 
cents per capita of the Federation mem- 
bers would start such a library, and an 
annual donation of a like amount would 
om it well supplied with necessary 
books. So successtul was Mrs. Stouten- 
borough in impressing her audience with 
her own enthusiasm, that it was moved to 
take up a collection at once for a circu- 
lating library. A librarian was appointed, 
and the circulating library of the Ne- 
braska Federation was an accomplished 
fact. All delegates were requested to 
report to their clubs upon returning home, 
and to forward donations to the librarian 
as soon as possible, with a list of the text- 
books they would require for the year’s 
study, as an indication of the class of 
books desired. Several clubs donated lib- 
erally to this fund, especially the Omaha 
Women’s Club, as it is one of those for- 
tunate clubs which “wears shoes,” and 
did not need the help of the library. A 
commendable feature of this circulating 
library is that any club which is a mem- 
ber of the Federation is entitled to use 
the books, even if it does not donate to 
the fund. It is virtually for the benefit 
of those small study clubs throughout the 
State that are unable to buy reference 
books. This library does not operate as 


‘other traveling libraries; it is not sent 


from town to town, but any club wishing 
books sends in a list of those required for 
the year’s study, and the librarian for- 
wards them at the club’s expense. After 
the year’s work, the books are returned 
and some other club has the use of them. 
When several clubs are following the 
same course of study, it of course re- 
quires duplication, but this has not been 
found difficult. Through this circulating 
library the difficulties which so often 
confront newly organized clubs in re- 
spect to reference books is entirely elim- 
inated, and the experiment is an unqual- 
ified success.—Wrs. D. C. McKillip. 





The following report of the “ Round 
Table” Club, of Pierre, South Dakota, 
is kindly sent by Mrs. A. A. Estabrooke: 
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— The “Round Table,” a club of fifteen 
of Pierre’s bright women, has success- 
fully closed a year's study of the Greek 
poets, under the leadership of Mrs. Ada 
A. Estabrooke. For their closing en- 
tertainment, the friends of the club were 
invited to a Greek symposium. The 
place of entertainment was converted into 
an ancient Greek home, the members 


wore Greek costumes, the refreshments 
were daintily served in Greek style; while 
for the literary part of the program the 
ladies discussed the “Genius of Greek 
Poetry” and the “Genius of English Po- 
etry.” For the next year’s work, in addi- 
tion to the study of the Greek drama, the 
club will have a department of House- 
hold Economics. 


HOME THEMES. 


SPIRITUALITY. 


Above all earthly possessions, a wom- 
an should prize that whiteness of mind 
which is the best part of her womanly 
birthright, and seek to augment it more 
and more as the years roll on, by filling 
the mind with beautiful thoughts and 
images and ideals. Only so can she 
attain to what the old poets call “a wom- 
an’s mak’dom and fairness.” By con- 
stant dwelling on whatsoever is lovely, 
the spirit grows like unto it, and becomes 
at last a temple and a shrine. 

Mrs. Lillian Monk. 





THEORIES 


A theory, like a recipe for “angels’ 
food,” should be demonstrated in soli- 
tude. Often it has the appearance of 
perfection, but when it is submitted for 
the delectation of friends, it proves to be 
only tough sponge cake, and is immedi- 
poe “laid upon the table.” 

Sugar, flour, and the whites of eggs 
are harmless things in themselves, but 
unskillfully combined, they have been 
known to destroy entire families. So 
ideas, opinions, and even convictions, are 
not necessarily dangerous taken singly; 
but when, through ignorance, they have 
been distorted and massed, they have 
wrecked kingdoms. 

It has been told of some man that be- 
cause of his endeavor to repress a sneeze 
in church, his face petrified into the ex- 
pression occasioned by that tyrannical 
infirmity. It is thus that a dominating 
weakness often leaves permanent and 
blighting impressions. 

We hear much of natural foes, the 
spider and the fly; the cat and the mouse; 
the lion and the lamb. The mental 
world has also its antagonizing and anni- 
hilating forces. Experience may kill 
premise, and practice often proves the 
mortal enemy of theory. 

Thus ideas, like explosives, should be 
tested and labeled in large letters which 


can be easily read by those who run. In 
the home this is especially necessary, for 
like the endless continuance of an air- 
wave set in motion, is the influence of a 
false doctrine upon the mind of a child. 
At the dinner-table and by the fireside 
parents are prone to discuss, all too flip- 
pantly, the vital issues of life, forgetting 
that the planting of error in the youthful 
mind is more disastrous in its effects 
than the sowing broadcast of thistles in 
newly plowed soil. 

In an agony of grief over the death of 
a child, a friend once exclaimed, “I do 
not believe in religion; I can not, for I 
have heard my father argue against it 
until his ideas are burned into my soul: 
but if I have other children, they shall 
receive religious instruction, and I will 
endeavor to cultivate in them a faith in 
God and a future existence, that they 
may never know the torture of losing 
their all, with no hope of its recovery!” 
“Verily, if thy child ask for bread, will 
ye give him a stone?” 

If modern architects were to study 
only great historic ruins, where should 
we look for glorious achievements in 
their art? If fathers and mothers dwell 
upon the failures, the misfortunes, the 
disappointments of humanity, what in- 
centives have their sons and daughters 
to battle with such conditions? 

On the other hand, if purpose, influ- 
ence, progress, possibilities and ideals 
are set forth, emphasized and exalted in 
home circles, our race will soon be en- 
riched by menand women who will prove 
a veritable bulwark of mental and moral 
strength to this sin-sick, suffering and 
needy world of ours. 

Remember that everything grows, and 
that which receives the first planting, 
after the soil is ready for the seed, se- 
cures the strongest root. 

Mora/i—A hasty cook and a careless 
thinker are responsible for most of the 


ills of life. 
Maria Weed. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A WESTERN church had the following 
motto over the door: “This is the Gate 
of Heaven.” Underneath it was the 
notice: “Closed by Order of the Ameri- 
can Loan Company.” ‘The moral is that 
the projectors of a new Gate of Heaven, 
before committing themselves and their 
community to the expense of building 
and maintaining the gate, should conserv- 
atively study local conditions and fully 
satisfy themselves that the gates at pres- 
ent in use in the community are too few 
to comfortably meet the demand, or are 
not easily accessible to a considerable 
number of their fellow citizens, or are 
objectionable to many who would other- 
wise go that way. 


+, * 


IT Is not easy to comprehend the pres- 
ent isolation of the countries west of the 
Andes from those east of that range of 
mountains. Counting distance by figures 
on the dial, Buenos Ayres is nearer New 
York and London, and Valparaiso is 
nearer San Francisco, than they are one 
to the other. But the isolation of the 
Pacific States of South America from the 
Atlantic States will soon cease to be. 
The civil engineer is doing for South 
America the seemingly impossible things 
accomplished for North America more 
than a quarter of a century ago, tunneling 
unsurmountable barriers of rock, and 
laying rails along the great canyons and 
on mountainsides above the clouds. The 
“trans-Andes system” connecting Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso will be completed 
within less than a year’s time, and this 
event will doubtless be followed by a 
unification of all the railroads of South 
America into one vast system. The 
completion of this line of railroad will 
mark the beginning of a new era for 
South America. We need not know 
very much of our neighbors south of us 
to comprehend the importance of devel- 
oping to the fullest extent our govern- 
ment’s well inaugurated pan-American 


policy, —a policy having for its two-fold 
purpose the establishing of mutually prof- 
itable trade relations with the South 
American republics, and the formation 
of a closer union of those republics with 
our own for the enforcement of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and for a common defense 
against old world encroachments. 


*,* 


How the personnel of the press changes 
from year to year! How even the news- 
papers themselves change! They die, 
resurrect, die again, move to the next town, 
temporarily suspend, change name, pol- 
itics, etc. But the same old correspond- 
ents are still at it, as they were when we 
were editing down the news correspond- 
ents’ pages with scissors and blue lead 
pencil. Nemo still contributes “ Rambling 
Thoughts.” Veritas still juggles with the 
truth of history. Citizen still inveighs 
against the improvidence, or the parsi- 
mony, of the city fathers, as he happens 
to see it. Occasionally dear old Pro Bono 
Publico comes forth from his retirement 
long enough to prove to us that his own 
personal or corporate interests are those 
of every man, woman and child in the 
community. But we note a wholesome 
tendency on the part of local correspond- 
ents to come out from undercover. The 
really strong contributions to local thought 
and information are, now-a-days, usually 


‘signed by their respective authors. 


* * 
* 


THESE are days of fads and hobbies, in 
dress, in society, in education and, to 
some extent, in farming. Alas! not all 
our dreamers of dreams have the practical 
knowledge and executive ability to real- 
ize on their dreams, as had the thrifty 
Joseph in that first recorded corner on 
grain. We are confronted with many 
theories that don’t fit the facts any better 
than the plea of the Tama Indian beggar 
who once came to Cedar Rapids and 
“worked the town.” Some white friend 
had prepared two subscription books, one 
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for the Indian and one for his squaw; but, 
unable to read,the two worthies some- 
how exchanged books. Imagine the sur- 
prise on the face of the Cedar Rapids 
merchant on opening the book handed 
him by a stalwart Musquakie brave to 
find there this touching appeal: 


“Kindly do something for a poor old squaw who 
has lost her man.” 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Col. John Scott, of Nevada, has in prep- 
aration “ Reminiscences of the Mexican 
War,” for THE MIDLAND of 1898. Pop- 
ular interest in the subject has been 
awakened by Colonel Emerson’s story of 
“Grant in Mexico.” Colonel Scott’s in- 
terest has been revived by a recent visit 
to the scenes of his youthful adventures, 
described in these pages by his daughter, 
Miss Mary Avis Scott. 


W. D. Howells will soon seek relief 
from bodily ails at Carlsbad. He may 
incidently play the réle of a chiel amang 
em. 


Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, principal of 
Scoville Place School, Oak Park, Chicago, 
in Education for June, places simplicity 
and sincerity at the head of the list of 
essentials to a good literary style.’ And 
on second thought she concludes that sin- 
cerity should be placed first. If Mrs. 
Starrett is right, — and we think she is— 
then what should become of all the effort 
made to acquire a style? The answer is 
ready in the reader’s mind. Simplicity 
and sincerity are incompatible with what 
is snistabenty termed “fine writing”—a 
term applied to that manufactured style 
which in some schools and editorial 
offices still passes for the real thing. 


Miss Minna Irving of Tarrytown, N. 
Y., whose rare poetry has enriched the 
columns of many of the magazines, in- 
cluding THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, and 
whose prose contributions to the Army 
and Navy Journa/ constitute a popular 
feature of that periodical, is pre samen | 
a sketch of the war-ship Massachusetts 
for an eastern magazine, and has pre- 

ared, exclusively for THE MIDLAND 
Moorrn.y, a beautifully illustrated pa- 
per on “The Queen of the American Na- 
vy, the War-ship Iowa.” 


Mr. Howells is so subtle a humorist 
himself that when in his latest “Life and 
Letters,” he seriously commends Mr. 
Stockton’s humor and wishes Mr.Stockton 
wouldn't try to be serious any more, 
the reader of “A Story Teller’s Pack, — 


in which there is at least, the appearance 
of gravity—is half inclined to suspect 
that the older humorist is guying the 
younger on his ambitious attempt to 
grade up. 


Charles Carothers Coulter, A. B., LL. B., 
author of the prize descriptive paper, 
“Our American Egypt,” in this number, 
is a native of Peoria, Ill. He spent his 
boyhood days on his father’s farm; edu- 
cated at Monmouth College, Blackburn 
University and Chicago Law School; is a 
member of the Chicago Anthropological 
Society, and has made quite a reputation 
among archeologists owing to his exten- 
sive research among twenty-two different 
tribes of American Indians. He is an 
extensive traveler, having covered much 
of the western world, including British 
Columbia and Old Mexico. He takes a 
special interest in science and has proven 
himself an able instructor in these lines. 
He is a graduate. of the Chicago Law 
School and has lately turned his attention 
to the practice of law in Chicago. 


The composer has been found! Major 
Byers’ poem on “The Wild Rose,” the 
flower of Iowa, has been set to music 
which our best musicians pronounce sin- 
gularly beautiful. The composer is Prof. 
A. Schueler, of Keokuk. he music is 
= sale. Ask your bookseller to send 
or it. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The International Magazine, Chicago, 
having discovered that it could not keep 
up its standard of excellence as a repro- 
ducer of the world’s best literature at $1 
a year and ‘io cents a copy, has advanced 
its price to $3 and 25 cents. 


The Overland Monthly, owned and 
run for fun by a company of millionaires, 
has dropped its price from $3 to $1, and 
from 25 cents to 1ocents. As a business 
move the Over/and's drop would surely 
prove fatal. Even on the theory that it 
is run for fun, its drop is an egregious 
blunder, for some day the fun will cease, 
and then the Over/and will cease, as a 
business institution The Far West and 
the Middle-West can never build up a 
— magazine if their magazine readers 

emand a ten-cent magazine, for a good 
magazine can’t be —— for ten cents, 
—to say nothing of the cost of editorial 
and literary work,— and no middle-west- 
ern or far western magazine can ever 
command the enormous quantity of ad- 
vertising and the fabulous prices for it 
which enable a few Eastern magazines to 
make their advertisers pay their bills for 
them. 
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William H. gee retires from the 
associate editorship of the North Amer- 
ican Review, and will give his entire time 
to featuring the Youths’ Companton. 


Current Literature has two pages of 
strong commendation for and quotation 
for Major S. H. M. Byers’ “ March to the 
Sea.” The concluding comment on the 
work is as follows: “There is not a line 
of the poem that indicates a narrow or 
sectional spirit.” Then follows a paper 
reviewing the history of Major Byers’ 
famous song, “Sherman's March to the 
Sea,” with a portrait of the author and 
fac-simile of the last stanza of the song. 


Dr. Frank Allport, of Chicago, in a 
paper on the eyesight of school children 
in the June Review of Reviews, notes 
approvingly that in the city of Minneap- 
olis, with the earnest codperation of 
Prof. C. M. Jordan, superintendent of the 
public schools of that city, the eyes of 
23,049 school children have been satis- 
factorily examined by the principals, 
after due instruction by the superintend- 
ing oculist. Among this number, 7,293 
defectives have been found and largel 
beneficial results have already followed. 
Hereafter tests are to be made annually. 
The total expense of the tests “should 
not exceed $75 in a city of 200,000 people.” 
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A valuable contribution to American biography 
is Louis Henry Boutell’s “‘ Life of Roger Sher- 
man.’’* There can be little doubt that the later 
research—a development of the last two decades— 
has placed the name of Roger Sherman much 
higher in the roll of American statesmen. Astudy 
of Sherman’s correspondence, judicial decisions, 
and speeches in congress, as presented in Mr. 
Boutell’s volume, is convincmg argument as to 
that sturdy statesman’s influence in shaping the 
destiny of this republic. Personal appearance 
open the platform, and among men of the school 
of Hamilton, the Adamses and Washington doubt- 
less cut Roger Sherman a smaller figure in his 
day than his desert merited. Despite the demo- 
cratic spirit of the times, ‘‘Roger Sherman, cord- 
wainer,’ who, in making a speech, held his hands 
aiter the manner of a cobbler pegging shoes, lost 
his best hearing for lack of grace and culture. 
When we come to think of it, what audience worth 
having would tolerate his gestures nowadays! 


“The Substance of His House,’’+ is the rather 
curious title of some rather curious verse in a vol- 
ume bearing that title, by Prosser Hall Frye. One 
ought to be able to say without offense to the 
author that he is not a poet. That Mr. Frye can 
write pleasant verse with an occasional jiugle of 
real music, there is testimony in his book. 

The lines below are quoted from a little pastoral 
“On the Upland:” 

fi = wel after cattle-call 
Breaks the silence, save the slip 
Of a pebble, or the drip 
Of the distant water-tfall. 
Or the insects’ feeble croon 
Or the howling of a dog 
Far away amid the fog 
Hoarsely barking at the moon. 

This sort of thing, in soothing monotone, ought 
to operate as a genial soporific of a languid 
summer evening. It is when the verse-maker 
turns to Poe for inspiration that other emotion is 
awakened in the reader—who may then feel, per- 
haps, a call to indite some lines in his own vehalf. 
Should he follow the inclination he might rhyme 
as follows: 

Seek thy master, poetaster, 

In some modern dilettante. 
Try no haven of The Raven, 
Nor yet hunt for fame in Dante. 


hae ry when an American statesman has 
arrived at his dotage he writes a book—in rare in- 
stances two or three of them. Col. Richard W. 


*A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
+G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Thompson, of Indiana, has achieved the latter 
distinction. Some years since the valiant old 
Hoosier, with the Pottawattamie war-whoop yet 
ringing in his ears, whetted his scalping-knife and 
went after the Jesuits. 

“In the Foot-prints of the Jesuits,’’>—metaphoric- 
ally speaking—marks the trail he followed—and 
he has slathered the straggling age with fearful 
slaughter! His pages read like the hysterical 
tirades of an Eighteenth Century tract society. 

“In the Foot-prints of the Jesuits’’* is worth 
reading as illustrative of the fact that, in this 
blessed land, the jurist and statesman comes not 
to his own by reason of any literary quality or his- 
torical accuracy either inherent or acquired. ‘‘How- 
svxever cultivated in art or learned in letters, or 
courtly in manners. or fascinating in oratory the 
Jesuit may become,’’declares this Laver historian, 
“his conscience is dwarfed into cowardice, and he 
has parted with his manhood as if it were an old 
garment to be cast aside at pleasure.’”’ This, flung 
upon the ashes of Brébeuf, Lallemande, Jogues, 
Marquette and al] the heroic self-sacriticing men 
who tamed a vast and savage wilderness! 

It is a thousand pities that some of our American 
statesmen have not been educated in a Jesuit 
school of fortitude and loyalty. 

Faults the order had and grievous ones; it was 
domineering and ambitious and vindictive in the 
days of its pride; but even so were nearly all other 
orders and religious sects of even date. Through 
five hundred pages the Indiana historian belabors 
this feeble society in truly Calvinistic fashion. 


* And throughout the long tirade, while he ae 


izes of the men who had become as decayed 
corpses, who had no wills, neither any thoughts of 
their own, who had surrendered bodies and souls 
to the will of a single autocrat, who had evolved 
cowardice in the place of conscience, one cannot 
help wondering whether the belligerent old colonel 
thad even so much as learned the names of Valig- 
nani, Spinola, Schall, Ruggieri, Verbiest and de- 
Nobili! 

In the face of the fact that the breath of Clem- 
ent very nearly blew the society out of existence 
in 1773,and that upon the highest standard authority 
there are less than 1,300 Jesuits in the United 
States to-day, this author gravely bids our people 
stand upon the watch towers, and look to their 
liberties—lest this ‘* most despotic ’’ and sovereign 
order ‘*‘ undermine” and wrest authority from the 
grasp of a Christian people! 

Valiant utterance of wizard-chasing puritan- 
ism—the voice of its latest prophet crying in the 
wilderness of Indiana! And it is called history! 

FRANK W., CALKINS. 


*Cranston & Curts, Publishers, Cincinnati. 
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“Burrell Coleman, Colored,”* is not 
what one might suspect from the title. 
It is not the story of a negro’s love for a 
white woman, with all the refinements 
of cruelty which follow unwise loving. 
Mrs. Jeanette Downes Coltharp has told 
a realistic tale of Mississippi life. . Burrell 
Coleman is a negro leader of a band of 
negro murderers, who meets his death at 
the hands of a lynching party. Heis not 
in any sense a hero, though there are 
suggestions of manliness in his nature. 
The love affair of Nellie Barker and Dr. 
Allison occupies the stage of action a 
large part of the time. The real hero at 
the last is Jules Durieux, the trusted man 
in Nellie’s father's employ, whose brave 
attempt to play the rdle of unselfish 
lover, is in the end rewarded. 


It is nearly one-third of a century since 
many thousands of soldiers from Iowa 
and other Western States followed the 
fortunes of an incompetent general in 
the campaign on Red River. A combin- 
ation of circumstances made the expedi- 
tion a failure. To shield certain troops 
and persons of rank from responsibility 
therefor, history was falsified. The stub- 
born gallantry and endurance of the 
troops, notably those from the West, 
saved the army from complete disaster. 
Naturally these men resented such treat- 
ment, while smarting under the recol- 
lection of the “series of malodorous 
and disastrous blunders,” of which they 
had been the victims, and in which 
many of their gallant comrades had met 
death. Froma sense of duty to the mem- 
ory of those who fell, and to those who 
survived, Colonel John Scott compiled 
the testimony contained in an attractive 
volume of 500 pages, under the title, 
“Story of the Thirty-second Iowa Volun- 
teers.”"— The book includes much other 
matter, but is particularly valuable as 
a contribution of facts to the history of 
a notable campaign in the Great War. 
It should be in the home of every family 
represented in that campaign, especially 
of those in the battle at Pleasant Hill, 
La., of which battle this book contains a 
more complete map than has elsewhere 
been published. 

Interest in folk-lore is healthfully in- 
creasing, and many of our best minds are 
turned in that direction. Before us lies 
a book of over 400 pages entitled, ‘“Read- 
ings in Folk-lore,"{ edited by Hubert 

* Burrell Coleman, Colored, A Tale of the 
Cotton Fields,” by Jeannette Downes Coltharp. 
The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin,O. Through 
Des Moines Book and Stationery Co. 

+ John Scott, Nevada, Iowa, $3.00. 

tAmerican Book Company, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, New York. 


M. Skinner, A. M., author of “The School- . 
master in Literature.” This work in- 
cludes short studies in the mythology of 
America, Great Britain, the Norse coun- 
tries, Germany and the Orient, with 
selections from standard literature relat- 
ing thereto. The workis ably introduced 
by a paper on “ The Nature and Value of 
Folk-lore. The selections include all the 
noblest myths which have found embodi- 
ment in literature. These are carefully 
indexed for convenient reference. The 
several sections of the work are each 
respectively introduced by a chapter on 
the sources of the nation’s myths. Al- 
together the book is a valuable one, not 
only for thorough reading, but also for 
after reference. That Mr. Skinner is a 
poet as well as an appreciative reader of 
poetry is discoverable to all who read his 
strong poem in this number entitled “To 
a Star.” 


Ever since the phenomenal success of 
Rider Haggard’s “She,” there has been 
a flood of stories dealing with the preter- 
natural. The re-naming of a long since 
discovered power, with the new interest 
awakened by much scientific and un- 
scientific experimentation in “ hypnot- 
ism,” has given new bent to literary 
effort in the same direction. The story 
writer who essays the mysterious finds 
himself ina great company; and yet, if 
he succeed, he will find himself almost 
alone. Charles Willing Beale’s story,- 
“The Ghost of Guir House,’’* is as its 
name suggests, a story of this character. 
A Mr. Henley receives a letter from 
Dorothy Guir, inviting him to be her 
guest at Guir House, in Virginia. The 
letter was not intended for him, but he 
responds to the invitation. A strangely 
beautiful girl meets him at the depot, 
and a ride of several miles takes him to 
a quaint old house where he is introduced 
to the girl's father, an unsubstantial per- 
sonage, long dead, yet seemingly very 
much alive. Between delightful days 
with Dorothy, and nights given over to 
philosophy and Dorothy’s father, the 
young man has an intensely interesting 
time, awakening to find the savant, the 
daughter, and even the house itself, as an 
occupied home, an illusign. But the 
philosophy remains, and along with it 
the love of anideal. The miracle-play is 
cleverly put upon the stage and the audi- 
ence (the reader) is interested to the last. 


The charge of corruption made against 
the American Book Company in “A Foe 


*The Editor Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 
ok and Stati 


Througt: Ves Moines Book and Stationery Co. 
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to American Schools,”* by President 
George A. Gates, is as the newspaper 
head-lines say, “important, if true.” 
That its author, the honored head of Iowa 
College, Grinnell, believes he speaks 
words of truth and soberness no one who 
knows the man behind the book can have 
a doubt. That the public may become 
informed as to the truth or error em- 
bodied in the charge, the alleged “foe” 
has considerately brought suit against 
the author for libel, this after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to enjoin the publisher 
from issuing the work. President Gates 
at the outset accepts the company’s in- 
vitation to its patrons “to look around 
them and view the business transactions 
of this company and its agents,” and the 
findings he reports are indeed startling. 
If the charges in this book are true, — 
that the schools of the country are the 
victims of a monopoly beside which the 
notorious Standard Oil Company is a 
tame affair,—the sooner we, the people 
behind the schools, find it out, and rid 
ourselves of the monopoly, the better for 
us, and for the schools,—and for the 
schoolmen, without whose interested co- 
operation such a monopoly could not have 
so got the start of the world. President 
Gates charges that a combine scarcely 
six years old, has drawn to itself almost 
the entire book-trade of the country, and 
that its methods “are made up of bribery, 
cajolery, threats, promises, political in- 
trigue, securing the election of teachers 
‘and boards favorable to themselves, sub- 
orning local newspapers, silencing op- 
position.” The book proceeds to give 
instances in illustration of its damaging 
statements. These instances, if they can 
be substantiated, are full of suggestions 
to the public. The issue raised by 
President Gates is promptly joined by 
the action of the American Book Com- 
pany in bringing suit. Its importance 
can not be overestimated. It is to be 
hoped that the courts will give the case 
prompt attention, and that the charge 
may speedily be sustained or disproved, 
that the public may know whether it be 


the victim of a monstrous swindle as, 


charged, or the profiter by the recent 
concentration of the school book busi- 
ness in a few great corporations, as is 
claimed. 





“On March 8, 1804, Missouri belonged 
to Spain, on the oth it belonged to France 
and on the toth it was the property of the 
United States.” Thus in a single sen- 
tence is told the pioneer history of not 


*The Kingdom Publishing Company, Minne- 
apolis, 25 cents. 
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alone Missouri, but also Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Indian territory and part of 
Minnesota, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Thus in three days this 
vast region known in history as the 
Louisiana purchase, belonged to three 
different nations. And the imprints of 
the Spaniards and of the Frenchmen are 
yet to be found, here and there, all over 
the region beyond the Mississippi. Rich 
field, this, for studies in history and folk- 
lore. And none has better worked this 
field than Mr. John R. Musick, whose 
“Stories of Missouri,’* is the latest book 
from his pen. The author takes the 
deeply interested reader across the 
French and Spanish period, the territor- 
ial, the early state, the Civil War and the 
present period. The stories appropri- 
ately begin with the noble Father Mar- 
quette whose indelible imprint on our 
middle-western shores is in such marked 
contrast with that of the thrifty, but 
equally brave LaSalle. Pierre LaCléde, 
Daniel Boone, Lewis and Clarke, and 
tae less famous explorers and settlers 
are pictured in many a characteristic 
narrative, with the Indians as a dark 
background to the picture. Nor are the 
more modern periods less interesting. 
Benton, Gentry, Doniphan and Price 
walk out of history and become living 
ersonages. As many of us too well 
now, Missouri was the far-western bat- 
tle-ground of the War of the Rebellion. 
This chapter in the State's history is also 
well presented. The book concludes 
with a general survey of the State at the 
present time. This little book is a valu- 
able addition to the folk-lore of the Mid- 
dle-West, relating much that would 
scarcely be looked for in a historical 
work —as histories are commonly written 
—and yet giving the reader a better 
insight into pioneer life beyond the Mis- 
sissippi than the regulation history could 
possibly give. 





The May and June numbers of Elbert 
Hubbard’s 1897 series of “Little Journeys 
to the Homes of Famous Women,’ are 
fully up to the mark set so high in the 
earlier numbers. The May number pic- 
tures Christina Rossetti, the June num- 
ber Rosa Bonheur. Notwithstanding his 
somewhat too persistent attempt at droll- 
ery, Mr. Hubbard always makesa strong, 
clear impression of the subject under- 
taken. The dainty little books, fresh 
from the Knickerbocker Press, are them- 
selves a delight to the eye. 

*American Book Company, Chicago, Cincin- 
nat, New York. 

tG. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 10 cents. 
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A BUSINESS ROMANCE. 


FOUNDED WHOLLY UPON UNQUESTIONED FACTS. 


By THE PUBLISHER. 


PART FIRST. 


Three a I 
came into eing in the city of Des Moines, 
Iowa, a magazine of modest proportions 


ears and a half ago, there 


and small pretensions. It was happily 
named THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. Among 
its contributors there were only three who 
had won fame outside the State of Iowa. 
The audacity of the enterprise, so far 
away from the literary and art centers, 
and the prairie breeziness of its contribu- 
tions gave it popularity from the word go. 
The newsdealers took it up and found 
it sold pretty well; women’s clubs and 
young writers took it up and found it 
remarkably readable and helpful; busi- 
ness men and professional men found it 
entertaining from cover to cover. It 
found its way into thousands of homes in 
the Middle-West. 

The hard times, far from becoming 
easier, grew harder, and long-headed 
friends advised its publisher to “stand 
from under.” 

At the end of its first year on earth 
its circulation, beginning with nothing, 
reached 4,500; another year brought it up 
to 8,000. The close of its third year 
found it advanced to 13,000, with a $100 
) ~atered by the American Newspaper 

Zrectory that its yearly circulation in 
1896 averaged 10,375. Its fourth year 
despite the stubborn continuance of the 
hard times, has also been one of marked 
growth and prosperity. It will enter upon 
the year 1898 with a larger clientele of 
readers than ever before and with better 
facilities for neiee 8 more truly repre- 
sentative magazine than it has ever before 
a ed. 

t interests all ages, classes and con- 
ditions. 

Its Twenty Questions every month, 
with ten prizes for the best answers, in- 
vite the attention of the boys and girls 
all over the country and thousands re- 
spond. 

Its Quarterly Competitions for cash 
prizes interest writers in every State in 
the Union. Its register of MSS. entered 
and of prizes awarded now covers every 
section of the country. 

Its Historical Sketches have attracted 
the attention of the librarians of the coun- 
try and of many others interested in his- 
tory, and have won for it a place in hun- 
dreds of high schools and colleges. 

Its War Sketches have attracted and 
held the attention of the soldier class and 
of the wives, widows, sons and daughters 
of soldiers. 

Its “Grant’s Life in the West and 





His Mississippi Valley Campaigns,” b 
Col. (Judge) John W. Raenee ef Mis. 
souri, has already, in the Mexican War 
portion of the work, attracted nation- 
wide attention, and gives sure promise of 
a valuable and deeply interesting addi- 
tion to the history of the War of the 
Rebellion, and to the material of which 
the future biography of our great General 
will be made. 

Its fiction is instinct with life. In it 
the reader sees the real life of this era 
and of our war period and of our pioneer 
period, as the same cannot be found in 
conventional histories and biographies. 

Its poetry breathes the high aspiration 
of our people and pictures rare scenes 
and situations which appeal to the imag- 
ination of a highly poetical (though in- 
tensely practical) people. 

Its Women’s Club Department is in 
direct relations with all the State Federa- 
tions of the country and with thousands 
of clubs. 

Its every number holds the mirror up 
to nature and to life. 

“But where does THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY circulate?” “Does it have 
much of a home circulation?” Is the ques- 
tion naturally asked first by those not 
familiar with the magazine’s Iistore. 

In answer to these and other similar 
questions, its mail clerk at its home 
office in Des Moines has prepared the 
following list of cities and towns. in the 
State of Iowa, in which THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY has a dona fide paid circula- 
tion: 
















Ackley Aurora Bristow 
Adair Avoca Brooklyn 
Adel 3uffalo Center 
Afton 3urlington 
Agency ley surr Oak 
Ainsworth Burt 

Akron Bussey 
Albia Oalamus 
Albion tle Creek Oambridge 
Alden Caledonia 
Algona Campbell 
Allendorf Case 
Allerton Carlisle 
Allison Carson 
Alma Carroll 

Alta Oascade 
Alton Gedar Falls 
Altoona Oastana 
Ames Centerdale 
Anamosa OenterJunction 
Andrew Center Point 
Anita Centerville 
Anthon Chapin 
Aplington Chariton 
Arcadia Central City 
Armstrong Charles Cit: 
Arthur Charter 
Ashton Cherokee 
Atalissa Churdan 
Atlantic Oincinnati 
Audubon Olarence 
Aurelia Olarksville 
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Clarinda Lakesburg Mt. Ayr Quasqueton Swaledale 
Clarion La Mont Mt. Pleasant Radciiffe Swan 
Clear Lake Lamoni Mt. Union Randalia Swanton 
Clemons Lansing Mt. Vernon Raymond Swea City 
Clermont LaPorte City Murray Redfield Swedesburg 
Clinton Larchwood Muscatine Red Vak Tabor 
Clio Latimer Nashua Reinbeck Tama 
Clutteville Laurens Nassau Reawick Templeton 
Coggon Lawler Nevada Rhodes Thayer 
Cols Le Olaire Newburg Riceville Thompson 
Colesburg Ledyara Newell Rippey Thornton 
Colfax Le Grand New Hampton Riverside Thrall 
College Sp’ngs Lehigh New Hartford Riverton Thurman 
Colo Le Mars New London Rochester Tiffin 
Columbus City Lenox New Market Rockford Tingley 
Columbus Junc Leon New Provid’ce Rock gepids Tipton 
Conrad LeRoy New Sharon Rock Valley Toledo 
Conrad Grove Lester Newton Rockwell Toronto 
Coon Rapids Letts New Vienna Rockwell City Tracy 
Conway , Lewis Nira Roland raer 
Corley Libertyville NoraSprings Rolfe Troy Mills 
Cornin Lime City North English Rowley Jnion 
Correctionville Lime Springs Northwood Russell Unionville 
OCorwith Linn Grove Norway Ruthven Unique 
Oorydon Linden Oakland Runnells Ute 
Cottage Hill Lineville Onawa Ryan Utica 
Cottonwood Lisbon Oasis Sabula Vail 
Council Bluffs Liscomb Odebolt Sac Uity Valiey J'nction 
Crawfordsvilie Little Rock Oelwein Salem Van Horne 
ico Littleton Ogden Sand Springs Van Meter 
ton Livermore O'Leary Sanborn Van Wert 
Oumberland Logan Olin Schaller Veo 
© ning Lonrville Onslow Scranton Victor 
Cedar Rapids rimer Orange Oity Shannon Oity Villisca 
Des Moines Lost Nation Orchard Sheffield Vincennes 
Dallas Center Lovilia Orient Seymour Vincent 
ane Lowden Osage Shenandoah Vinton 
Danville Luana Osceola Shelby vougs City 
Davenport Lucas Oskaloosa Sheldon Walker 
ayton Luther Ossian Shell Rock Wall Lake 
Davis City Luverne Ottumwa Shelisburg Walnut 
corah Lyons Oxford Shueyviille Wapello 
Dedham acksburg Oxford Junc’n Sibley Washington 
Deep River Madrid Palo Sidney Waterloo 
Delaware Malcom Panora Sigourney Waukon 
Delta Malvern Paralta Sioux City Waverly 
Delhi Manchester Paris Sioux Rapids Webster City 
Delmar Manilla Parkersburg Slater Weldon 
Denison Manning Paullina Smithland Wellman 
rby Manson Pella olon West Bend 
De Soto Mapleton Perry South English West Branch 
DeWitt Maquoketa Pierson Spencer West Liberty 
Dexter Marathon Pitzer Spirit Lake West Side 
Dixon Marble Rock Plainfield Springdale West Union 
n Marcus Plato Spring Valley What Cheer 
Doud’s Marengo Pleasant Pla’s Springvale Wheatland 
Douglas Marion Pleasant V’\l’y stacyville Whiting 
Downey Marshalltown Pleasantville Stanhope Williams 
ws Martinsburg Plover St. Ansgar iliiamsburg 
Dubuque Mason City Pocahontas Stanwood infield 
Dumont Massena Portland Stanton Winterset 
Dankerton Mattock Postville State Center Winthrop 
Dunlap Maurice Prairieburg Stockport Woodbine 
Durham Maynard Prairie City Storm Lake Woodward 
Dyersville Maxwell Prescott Strahan Woolstock 
sart cGregor Preston Stratford Worthington 
Eagle Grove Mechanicsville Primghar Strawberry Pt Wyoming 
Earlham Mediapolis Providence Stuart Yale 
Earlville Melbourne Pulaski Sumner Zearing 
1 bero: Melrose Quarry Sutherland 
Eddyville Menlo 
Eldon Merrill PART SECOND. 
wards eserve ‘ 
Eldora Miles od The next questions asked by the 
Elgin, — ‘curious and the interested is, “Does THE 
Elliot Milton MIDLAND Mon TiLy circulate away from 
Ellsworth Mitchellville home—out of the State? And if so, to 
Bumoteburg 4 . what extent? In other words, is THE 
— oo MIDLAND MonTHLY anything more than 
Estherville Monroe a local monthly, such as is now published 
ve in | a a in every large city in the country? Is it 
Exira> | ree reaching out after a general circulation 
Fairbanks Montour and is it getting there?” The answer to 
Fairfax . qroeseyeie these questions is to be found in the 
Fayette Morning Sun f0llowing list of cities and towns outside 
Fenton Mo. Valley of Iowa in which THE MIDLAND MONTH- 
ertile orrison LY now ha id ci ion: 
Fiemingville Moulton "s paid circulation 
‘onda Moville Abilene, Kan. Adams, Minn. 
Fontanelle Mt. Auburn Abington, Mass. Adrian, Mich. 
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ustin, 
ustinburg, 
Park, 





Buffalo, N.Y 
Buncombe, Wis. 
Bundysburg, Ohio. 
Burlington Ill. 
Burl’ngt’n r nc, Mo. 
Butler, Mo. 
Byron, Ill. 
Cadiz, Ohio. 
Caledonia, Minn. 


pes Ohio. 
Oampbel 


Oanby, Minn 
Genes’ City, Colo. 
Canton, Il. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Canton, 8. D. 
Canton, Pa. 
Carney, Okla. 
Carthage, tl. 
Uarthage, Mo. 
Casstown, Ohio. 
Castile, N.Y. 
Centennial, 8. D. 
Centralia, Wash 
Chamberlain, 8. D. 
Charlestown, Ind. 
Charlotte, N.O. 
Chase, Kan. 
Chase, Mich, 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Cherre olya. Colo. 
Cherry Valley, N. y. 
Shicagoe” Wyo 
Chica ne 
Ohiliteothe, Ohio. 
Che pepewarelis Wis. 
Christiana, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Clair, Oai. 
Clarence, Mo. 
Clark, Ky. 
Olay Center, Neb. 
Clearwater, Kan. 
Clearwater, Neb. 
Cleopatra, o. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ol Ill 





linton, 
Cooley ville, Minn. 
Collierville, Tenn. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
lona, Til. 
Colora, Md. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Colton, 
Columbus, Neb. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, b 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Constantine, Mich. 
Cooperstown, Oy ¢ 





Cooperstown, .D. 
Cornell, Til. 
Cottage Hill, Fila. 
Covington, Ky. 
Cranford, N. J. 
Creighton, Neb. 
Crestone, a og 
e 


Crete, 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 
Crowley, La. 
Oumberland, Wis. 
Culbertson, Neb. 
Curwensville, Pa. 
Dakota City, Neb. 


Dallas, Texas. 





Dallas, Ore. 

Damascus, Ohio. 

Darlington, Wis. 
Wis. 


a. Dartford, 


Da, sen, Ohio. 
Delhi, Ohio. 
DeKalb, Ill. 
Dennison, Ohio. 
Deep Water, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
DeSmet, 8. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dixon, 

Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Dodge, N 
Dodgeville, Wis 


Dowagiac ich. 
Downers Grove, Il!. 














Duluth, inn 
Duncanville, ll. 
Dunkirk, Ind. 
Durand, Wis. 
Eagleton, Wash. 
Earlville, N. Y. 
Earlville, Ih. 
E. Canaan, Conn. 
Eastford, Conn. 
Eaton, Ohio. 
Eau Vlaire, Wis. 
dddy, N. M. 
Eaeecton, Ohio. 
Elba, Va. 
Riburn, Til. 
tlgin, Wash. 
Slizabeth, Ill. 
tikhorn, Wis. 
tlk Point, 8. D. 
tik River, Minn. 
cllenton Fla. 
El sworth, Kan. 
El sworth, Minn 
Elmira, N. 
1mo, Wis 
El Modena, Calif. 
Elmore, Minn. 
Elora, O’nada 
1 Paso, Texas 
Emery, D. 
Eminence, y 
merson, Neb. 
Erma, Texas 
Emporia, Kan. 
Englewood, Ill. 
Emmett, Idaho. 
Estellene, 8. D. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
zene, ape 


Etp 
Eureka 8 r’gs, Ask. 
Eureka, “ Oal. 





Evanstun, Til. 
Evansville, Wis. 
Everett, Wash. 
Ewing, Neb. 
Exeter, N. H. 
‘airbury, Neb. 
‘airhope, Ala. 
‘airview, Ky. 
Fairview, 8. D. 
fall River, Wis. 
‘alisington, Pa. 





‘argo, N. D. 
faribault, Minn. 


‘airmont, Neb. 
‘farmington, W. Va. 
‘enimore, Wis. 
‘ergus Falls, Minn. 
‘illey, Neb. 
Tint, Mich. 
floral Park, » Be 
pessenten. Ill. 


foxcra Me 
ache Farm, N. H. 
‘red’ricksb’rg, Va. 
frederickton, Mo. 
‘reeport, Ill. 
‘remont, Neb. 
‘t. Atkinson, Wis. 
‘t. Collins, Colo. 
‘ruithurst, Ala. 
rt. oe Va. 





‘t. Plain, Rn. ¥. 
‘t. Reno, Okla. 
"t. Scott, Kan. 
‘t. Wayne, Ind. 
‘t. Gates, N. D. 
— Neb. 


y= a. Til. 
Garber, Ill. 


Garnett, Ark. 
Gayville, 8. D. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Geneva, Neb. 
Georgetown, Ohio. 
Grafton, N. D. 
Gilman, Colo 
Gladstone, Til. 
Glasgow, Mo. 
bt me oe Minn. 
Glendale, Ohio. 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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Godfrey, ~- Il. 
Granby. Conn. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Grand Island, Neb. 
Grand J’ncti’n, Colo. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grant City, Mo. 
Great Bend, Kan. 
geans Falls, Mont. 
Greel ey. Colo. 
Green Bay, b 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Greensburg, Ind. 
Hadley, ass. 
Hammond, La. 
Hancock, Minn. 
Hanover, Kan. 
Harding, ~« Mass. 
Hartington, Neb. 
Harvard, Neb. 
Harwood, Fla. 
















uain, 
orseheads, 


Mich. 
ubbardston, Mich. 
udson, 8. D. 
udson, Wis. 
udson, Mich. 
udson, Ohio. 
umphrey, Neb. 
ldt, Reb. 


ronton, Mo. 
ackson, Minn, 
ackson, 
ville, 


ennett u're,Pa. 
Wi 


s. 
Wash. 
D. 





Crosse, 
Grange, 
Grange, 

















arquette, 


Oo 
‘nct’n, 8. D. 
Mo 


Mass. 
Kan. 
Mich. 
Mo 


Texas. 


Mich. 


Maryville, Mo. 

Mext ville, Tenn. 

Marysville, nee " 
a — 


Mc Ran 
McO'nn’ ‘isvitte,Ohio. 
M ll, Wis. 


Melrose Park, Ill. 
Mo 


Memphis, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Menden, Mich. 
Merrill, Wis. 
Mendota, Til. 
Menominee, Wis. 

. Michigan City, N. D. 
Middlefield, Mass. 
Milledgeville, Ill. 
Miller 8. D. 
Milwaukee, a 
Minerva, tA 
Mioneapolis, Minn. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Mitchell, 8. D. 
Moberly, Mo. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moline, Ill. 
Mendova, Mex 
Monitor, Va. 
Monmouth, Il. 
Monroe, N.O. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Moravia, | *& s 
Morrison, Ill 
Morrow, Oo 


Morton Park, 


Murphysboro, II). 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Mt.Clemens Mich 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
Mt. Morris, Til. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Mt. Vernon, 8. D. 
Mulhall, Okla. 
Muskegon, Mich 
Narcaassee, Fla. 
Nashua, | ng 
Natick, 


Mas 
Nat'l Stock Yds il. 


- Nebraska Oity, Hed. 
- Negunda, 
Noi — 
Nel Neb. 
omy Falls, Kan. 
elson, Neb. 
Newark, » Beg 
Newark, N. J. 
Newbury, Ind. 
New Burgh, Ind. 
Newcastl Colo. 
New Douglas, [ll. 
Newkirk, Okla. 


New Lexington,Ohio. 
New London, Conn. 
Newmans Gr've, Neb. 
Neponset, il 


Newport, Taaho. 
Newport BR. I. 
Newp : rt, Ky. 
New York, nN. Y. 
Nickerson, Neb. 
Norborne, Mo. 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Norfoik Junc., Neb. 
Norfolk, va. 
Normal. Neb. 
North Bend, Neb. 
Northfield, Minn. 


N. Henderson, Il. 
N. Indian’p’lis, Ind. 
N. Leverett, Mass. 
North Platte, Neb. 
North Wichita, Kan. 


porway. Me. 
Nyack, | * 
Oakdale, Neb. 


O'k L’ke, wont. 


Oakland. 

Oak Park, Th” 
Oconto, Wis. 
Ochiltree, Texas 
Odessa, Mo. 
Ogden, Utah 
Olathe, Kan 


Olympia, Wash 
Omaha. Neb. 
Oquawka, Tl. 
Orange City, Fla 
Orange, N. J. 
Ordway, S.. D 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Ortung, Wash 
Osceola, Neb. 
Osmond, Neb. 
Oswego, Ill. 
Ottawa, Kan 
Octawa, Il. 
Ovid, N. 
Owatonna Minn 
Painsville, Ohio 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Parker, 8. D. 
Parks Uity, Utah 
Parks, 8. D. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Pawnee City, Neb. 
Pear! City, Ill. 
Pender, Ill. 
Penn Yan, | & 4 
Perkins, Okla 
Perry, Maine 
Peru, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pierre, 8. D. 
Pipestone, Minn 
Pittsburg, Kan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plainview, Neb. 
Piankinton, 8. D. 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Plattsville, Wis. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Poland, Ohio. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Naa Neb. 
Ponti ic 


Mich. 
P’rt’g +7 Pr’irle,Can. 
Port Auron, Mich. 





Porterville, Cal. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Powell, 8. D. 
Prescott, Ari. 
Prescott, Minn. 
Preston, Minn. 
Princeton, Ill. 
Prophetstown, 111. 
Provo City, Utah. 
Prudence, Okla. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Pullman, ash 
uincy, Mass. 
uincy, Ill. 
Kandolph, Neb. 
Ravenswood, Ill. 
Rays Crossing, Ind. 
Rediands, Calif. 
Redstone, Pa. 
Red Wing, Minn 
Reed City, Mich 
Represa, Oalif 
Revillo, 8. D.. 
Richland, 8. D. 
Rewen, Wis. 
River Forest, Lil. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Robinson, Utah. 
Rochester, i. ee 
Rochester, Mich. 
Roc lm, Wis. 
Rockford, Til. 
} eed Isiand, lll. 
Rom Ga. 
Roseb'd Ag’ ney,S. D. 
Rose Creek, inn. 
Roslyn, Wash. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Rugby. Tenn. 
Russell, Kan. 
Rush City, Mion. 
Rutiaad, Mass. 
Saco, Me. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandwich, Ill. 


Sandy Run, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
San Quentin, Gal: 
Santa Anna, Oal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Sault St Marie, Mich. 
Saugerties, me E> 
Savannah, Il. 
Scandinavia, Wis. 
Schultz, Wis. 
Scotland, 8. D. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Scribner, Neb. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Sedgwick, Kan 
Shocton, Wis. 
Shelton Ind. 
Sherbrook, N.D. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Shullsburgh, Wis. 
Slater, Mo. 
Bleepy yE ye, Minn. 
Soldier’s Grove, Wis. 
. Somerville, Tenn. 
. Somerville, Mass. 
Somanaut, Til. 
South Bend. Ind. 
So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
South Gardner, Mass. 
So. Kaukana, is. 
South Omaha, Neb. 
So. Sioux City, Neb. 
Spangle, Wash 
Sparta, Wis. 
Spartanburg, Fs 
spencer, hio 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springdale, Kan. 
Springfield, lll. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Spring Lake, N.J. 
Sorine Valley, Ill. 
Stanton, Neb. 


Starvale, Kan. 
8t. Davids, Ont. 
Steele, N. 
Sterling. Ill. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Stitzer, Wis. 
St. James, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Bt. Peter, Minn. 
Stromsburg, Pa. 
Stromsburg, Neb. 
Sumter, 8.0 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Swale, es, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Tampa, Fla 
Tarrytown, N. 
Taylorville, Tl. 
Tawas Oity, Mich 
Tecumseh, Neb. 
Tekamah, Neb. 


Tennalleytown,D.O. 
The Dalles, mm 


Thornton, ie 
Thadford, Neb. 
Three River 

Falls, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Tomah, Wis. 
Topeka, Kar. 
Toronto, Oan. 
Traverse Oity, Mich 
Trenton, Mo. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Trinidad, Colo 
Tripp, 8. 
Truesdale, Wis. 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Turney, Mo. 
Tuscola, Til. 
Tustin, Cal 
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Lwo Harbors, Bisa. wayne, Heb. whole history of trade, thus reach out, 
yndele, a, Mins. WostPoint, Neb, 20d farther out, until there are few cities 
Inionville, Mo. Waynesboro, Va and towns in the Middle-West that are 


Iniversity Pl., Neb. Weep’ng W’ter, Neb. not contributory to its success, is suffi- 
niversity Pl., Gal. Weedmap, Mich. ciently marvelous to warrant us in terming 


iacqacaeaeca 
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pland, Neb. Welch, a. - . 
stick, Til. W. Alexander, Pa. this true tale a Business Romance for ¢he 
Jtica, Ml. west Boxford, or romance of it lies in its truth—in the 
alley, Neb. est Obicago, Lil. fact that such impossible things can be 
Valparaiso, Ind. Western, Neb. ; 4 : 
Vancouver, Wash. Westerville, Neb. done,—right here in the Middle-West— 
yentalis, pi Wess Pawlet, = right here before our eyes. 
an Veus Ss. s, o. . 
lac, Vi. Westen, 6. Dd. There is a moral to the story—one that 
Vermillion, 8.D. WestSuperior, Wis. should not be lost on advertisers; one that 
Vesta, Neb. WestSwanzey,N.H. should not be lost on the readers of this 
Victor, Colo. Wheeling. Ill. magazine 
Victoria, B.O. WhiteLake,_ S. D. > 
Vineland, R. z, Whitewater, Bis. pl he man » longer has . = 
alden, -¥. *msa O'nt’r, Ohio. ele monopoly of the magazine readers o 
Wahpeton, N.D. Willow Spgs., Mo. : 
Waldo, Fla. Willimantic, Conn. the country. The Middle-West has found 
Walkerville, Ont. Windbam, Ohio. its voice and is beginning to use it, and 
were. — wee ot _- men and women are listening to it, and 
Warwiek, NY. Winona —’ Mion. F¢ finding in it a tone they like—clear, 
Warwick, R.I. Winside, Neb. resonant, strong. Its utterances are free, 
Washington, D.O. Wisner, Neb. _ fearless and true—and without suggestion 
Wasraja, Minn. Wood River, Neb. of the hot-house immoralities of the old 
Waterloo, Wis. Woodworth, is. Be 
Watertown, N.Y. Wooster, Ohio. world and of the crowded cities of the 
ba oe ang 4 Bp. wostengten, ae. East. 
atertown, s. yulusing, a. , 
Waterville, N.Y. Wyoming, Wis. The fact that THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
Watkins, N.Y. Wymore, Neb. bas survived these four years of financial 
oeeeme, we: bd ha waa gah. distress, and has continued to grow in favor 
— —_ ta Conn. With the people, gives splendid promise 
Waverly, Til. Younkers, N.Y. of what it is to be when the whole coun- 
Waverly, N.Y. Yorkville, Wis. try shall come more generally to its sup- 


That THE MIDLAND should thusspring _ port as the Middle-West is coming to its 
up in the very heart of the continent, support, and when the general adver- 
which is, as Joa uin Miller has well tiser shall become more thoroughly con- 
named it, “the heart of the world’s vinced that the way to reach the Middie- 
heart,”—and that it should, in the most West is to advertise in the representa- 
unfavorable period for growth in the tive magazine of the Middle-West. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Cash Prizes Offered for the Fifteenth Quarterly Competition. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage the 
large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with a be termed ama- 
teurs in literature,—that is, those who are not making literature a pro ession,— the pub- 
a THE MIDLAND Offers special prizes to amateur writers of both prose and verse, 
as follows : 

For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying Photographs or Draw- 
ings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Poem, occupying not more than a page of this magazine, a 
cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded 

his contest is open only to yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The 
Fifteenth Quarterly Competition will close October 1, 1897. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributionsto THE 
MIDLAND. Those who would enter the contest will please clearly state such intention 
on sending their MSS. 

The Prize Poem in the October 1st Competition will be announced in the November 
MIDLAND, and published in December. The Prize Descriptive Paper will be announced 
in December, and Fag on in January. The Prize Story will be announced in Jan- 
uary, and published in February. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any subscriber ma 
enter any number of contributions. The names of the unsuccessful will be withhel 
from the won A price will be offered for such contributions as are found by the editor 
to be available for use during the next twelve months. Mail subscription price ($1.50) te 


Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Highland Park College of Pharmacy, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED, HIGH-GRADE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
A Faculty of Practical, Experienced Pharmacists. ee 5 Logical, Progressive, Scientific 


Courses of Study, leading in turn to Ph. G., Ph.C., Phm. M., an 


Phm. D. Large, Light, New, Well 


Equipped Laboratories. Unexcelled Location and Superior Accommodations Expenses Less than 
at any other School of Pharmacy in the United States affording such Superior Advantages. Every 
Professor a Specialist—the faculty includes the State Chemist and State Bacteriologist. Graduates 
of this College are in constant demand. Special School Literature and a complete Catalogue of 
Highland Park College—thirty departments —mailed free. ao 

: Address, C. C. REARICK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 











PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


The best set of answers to the June 
Twenty Questions came without any 
name attached, and hence was love’s 
labor lost. The stanza from Longfellow 
with which it concluded began: “All are 
architects of fate.” This youthful archi- 
tect will learn from his failure to win the 
prize he had earned that attention to de- 
tail is essential to success. 


“Early Literature in the Miami Val- 
ley,” by Lawrence Mendenhall, of Cin- 
cinnati, is booked for the August MID- 
LAND. 

The Western Association of Writers 
meets at Winona Park, Ind., June 28 to 
July 2, inclusive. This is a growing 
organization and another year will see an 
increased membership from beyond the 
Mississippi. 

I realize how widely THE MIDLAND is 
read from the letters I receive relative to 
something which has arg in my de- 
partment.—Mrs. H.C.Towner,Editor Wo- 
man’s Department, MIDLAND MONTHLY. 

Miss Ada M. Gray, of Lee pai lowa, 
has here a suggestion to all up-to-date 
teachers. She writes: “I have it [this 
magazine] from its first publication and 
take more interest in it than in any other 
magazine I read. J use THE MIDLAND 
in my school as extra reading.” 

Miss Ida M. Baker, author of “Cedar 
Chips,” a Washington story in THE MID- 
LAND of November, ’94, and of “A Wash- 
ington Logging Camp,” a prize descrip- 
tive paper in THE MIDLAND of March,’95, 


will contribute to the August MIDLAND - 


“The Western Meadow Lark,” with il- 
lustrations by Miss D. Jeannette Baker. 
The illustrations will include the score of 
four separate and distinct songs sung by 
the western meadow lark asdictinguished 
by the author in her field study of the 
subject. 

“The Queen of the Ocean, the War-Ship 
Iowa,” next month. 

The scenic attractions of that popular 
route to the city of the Montezumas, 
the Mexican Nacional Railway, by way 
of Laredo, Monterey and San Louis 
Potosi, are varied as they are wonderful. 
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The watchful care and attention of gen- 
tlemanly employés greatly foster con- 
tentment on a journey that might other- 
wise become tiresome from its length. 
The appointments of the Nacional are 
commended as both comfortable and rest- 
ful, and the route as most enjoyable. 

my James S. Clark will, in the Au- 

ust MIDLAND, pay a soldier’s tribute to 

eneral Lyon, the first great general of 
the war to lose his life for the cause of 
the Union. Captain Clark’s interestin 
reminiscence will readily bring to min 
the battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 
1861, in which Lyon was killed. 

Thanking you for the pleasure and edu- 
cation that you are giving the young peo- 
ple, I am yours very truly, H. Anstie 
a ory, Twenty Questioner, Hudson, 

ich. 

Another sample progressive high school: 
“Publisher MaptanD MONTHLY,  etc.: 
Please find inclosed postal order for $1.50 
for subscriptionGrundy Center High 
School, J. P. Dodds, Principal. 

“You will do me a great personal favor 
by sending me the correct list of answers 
to the twenty questions published in last 
month’s MIDLAND.” Again: (1) We 
don’t save the answers and, (2) there is— 
there can be—no absolutely “ correct list,” 
for the reason that many of the questions 
admit of as many styles of answers as 
there are answers. ur “Twenty-Ques- 
tions” scheme is no puzzle, no enigma; it 
is a scheme to induce young people to 
read THE MIDLAND, and at the same 
time, to cultivate in them the habit of 
investigating and the love of investiga- 
tion. (3) 't does not follow that your 
answers were, all or any of them, wrong 
simply because you were not one of the 
successful ten. It only means that among 
the many well prepared answers, the ten 
named were thought to be better than the 
rest. One found favor for one kind of 
excellence; another for another kind— 
and so on through the list. Keep on try- 
ing. The chief benefit is in the conscien- 
tious, systematic and exhaustive endeavor 
to answer the questions in and the infor- 
mation you acquire in the endeavor. = 








“THE VAGRANT OR CASER MINE.” 
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